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Consumers Oppose Price Advance 


Large Public Representation at Initial Hearings on New York Order Amendments 


Fight Against Increase in Milk Rates—Many Changes Proposed 


. EARINGS on the new series of amend- 

ments to the federal-state orders con- 
= trolling milk merchandising in the New 
York, metropolitan area, proposing among 
othe¥- things a further substantial increase 
in rei ns to producers, got under way at the 


Hotel 


*. George, Brooklyn on January 7th. 


Initi. stages of the sessions, which as 
formerl, vere presided over by Glenn J. 
Gifford .~ the U. S. Department of Agri- 


cultur e. devoted to submission of testi- 


mony the question by individual con- 
sumers groups representing the public, 
all of wh were unanimous in strong oppo- 


sition to the granting at this time of the sug- 
gested sharp r.se in paying rates to dairy- 
men which would necessitate considerable 
advances in reta:' prices. 

Most important among the eighty-seven 
amendments suggested by twenty-three groups 
of dairy farmers, dealers and dairy products 
manufacturers, were those calling for price 
advances. Alternative proposals are under 
consideration dealing with the Class 1 (fluid) 
rate, one of which includes a formula taking 
into consideration wages paid farm labor, 
prices of concentrates and hay, cost of silage 
and the cost of commodities farmers bry. 

Seek Class 1 Rate of $3.86 

The main suggestion in this connection 
calls for an advance to $3.86 in Class 1, or 
75c per hundred pounds above the present 
rate of $3.11. The latter figure represents 
an increase of 23c per hundred pounds 
granted, effective with October Ist, as a re- 
sult of the previous series of hearings, which 


followed the late summer eastern drought. 


Among the other amendments suggested 
are the following: 


To enlarge the present milk marketing area 

which now embraces the City of New York, 
the County of Westchester and the Long 
Island counties—include all of the area east 
of the western boundary of Chemung, Tomp- 
kins and Cayuga Counties, and south of a 
point ten miles north of the main New York 
Central railroad tracks from Cayuga County 
to the Vermont line, and including all of 
Rensselaer County as well as large areas 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


To readjust prices to be paid for milk 
used in the manufacture of cream and mar- 
keted in various forms; 

To revise so-called cooperative payments, 
a proposal designed among other things to 
result in larger payments to cooperatives 
having a large number of members than 
those made to cooperatives with a smali 
number of members, the theory apparently 
being that the larger cooperatives at an in- 
creased cost provide greater service to the 
market as a whole; 

To eliminate cooperative payments entirely ; 

To require cooperatives to pay producers 
not less than the uniform price for milk. 


Other Individual Suggestions 


To make adjustments in freight differen- 
tials which would have the effect of reducing 
to a greater degree the price received tor 
milk delivered to plants outside of the 201- 
210 mile freight zone; and 

To revise the formula by which the price 
to be paid for milk made into cheese is 
determined ; 

Likewise Dr. Leland Spencer, Professor 
of Marketing at the New York State College 
of Agriculture, has submitted for considera- 
ation a proposal designed to bring about 
more rapid adjustments in producer-prices in 
the case of drouth. 

The proposal submitted by Dairy Farmers 
Union would adopt trucking rates in place 
of the present carload railroad rates in the 
event that trucking rates were compelled to 
be filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Public Service Commission. 

The “Sullivan County Producers Commit- 
tee” proposes the inclusion of Sullivan 
County among the list of counties to receive 
location differentials. 
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The Farmers Union of the New York 
milkshed proposes among other things that 
the market administrator be given complete 
control of milk diversions during the emer- 
gency period in order to effect maximum 
contribution to the war effort. 


Choate Terms Rise “Unheard Of” 


Headed by Joseph H. Choate, Jr., appear- 
ing at Mayor F. H. LaGuardia’s request on 
behalf of the city’s public, and Jesse 5S. 
Raphael of the Milk Consumers Protective 
Committtee, both of whom characterized the 
request for, price increases as thoroughly 
unjustified, individual consumers tormed 
a steady parade in testifying against the 


pre yy ysals. 


These were backed by Edmund Harris, 
representing the Consumer Counsel Division 
of the Department of Agriculture, who called 
for the production of the widest possible 
volume of consumer witnesses in order to 
provide the department with maximum in- 
formation in determining how much the 
public can afford to pay for milk. 

Mr. Choate said the proposed increase 
would mean a boost of 24%4c to the consumer 
“who would then be paying nearly 20c per 
quart for home-delivered milk.” 


“Drouth and rising wages have increased 
the farmer’s costs,” he continued, “but th« 
market administrator’s November bulletin 
shows that the total sum the farmers r« 
ceived for October, 1941, was 49.36 per cent 
more than that for October last year. It is 
incredible that added costs exceeded this 
generous increase.” 

“The consumers of New York City,” stated 
Mr Raphael, “are sick and tired of having 
their pocketbooks and the health of their 
children ‘blitzed’ by the ruthless raiders who 
come here today for further amendments to 
the milk marketing order to their advantage.’ 

“Higher prices for fluid milk are unthink 
able. The consumer has his back to the wall 
and will not tolerate them.” 


Further Views Expressed 


Continuation of the sessions on January 
8th and 9th found further strong arrays of 








consumer opposition placed on the record, 
following which some dairymen and others 
in the affected territory expressed their views. 

The plan to extend the metropolitan milk- 
marketing area to include sixteen counties 
in Pennsylvania, nine in New Jersey, and to 
enlarge the eligible territory in New York 
State was opposed by Sol Pincus, Deputy 
Commissioner of the Department of Health. 
Mr. Pincus, one of those testifying on the 
second day, gave as reasons for his opposi- 
tion that it would be difficut to control sur- 
pluses and that there would be a probable 
increase in the retail price of milk and 
difficulty in enforcing health regulations. 

Following this officials of the various city 
hospitals and charitable institutions registered 
vehement protest against any further milk 
price rise, and closing the session, Archie 
Wright, head of the Farmers Union of New 
York, called upon the government to give 
dairy farmers cost- plus contracts for definite 
production commitments, just as cost-plus 
contracts are being granted in industry. 

“A fixed, guaranteed blend price announced 
by the administrator and supported by the 
buying power of the government would work 
wonders with the productive power of our 
farms,” he said. 

Presiding officer Gifford will shift the 
hearing to the Hotel Martin at Utica on 
January 12th to 14th, with the final sessions 
scheduled for the Arlington Hotel at Bing 


hamton January 15th, 16th and 17th. 
—-<- 


MILK SALES HOLD HIGH 


Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
November increased 3.46 per cent over the 
same period a year ago, according to re- 
ports from leading distributors in 152 U. S. 
markets to the New York City headquarters 
of the Milk Industry Foundation. This is 
the sixteenth successive month for which 
increased sales of milk have been reported. 

In November daily average sales totaled 
7,183,228 quarts compared with 6,943,035 
quarts in November 1940 

Milk company Novembet 
showed an increase of 11.40 per cent and 
employment an increase of 3.16 per cent 


compared with November 1940. 
_ <> 


CHANGE IN TRAFFIC SERVICE 


payrolls in 


Chicago, Ill—Effective January 1, 1942, 
the operations of the Chicago, New York 
& Boston Refrigerator Co. will cease to 
function as a corporation. However, the 
same efficient service will be offered to the 
shippers of dairy products under the creation 
of a new Dairy Traffic Department of the 
Grand Trunk Railway System. 

J. M. Parramore, who has been President 
of the above corporation, will be appointed 
Dairy Traffic Manager with office in Chi- 
cago, and the same personnel and agencies 
will remain intact to offer to the shippers 
of dairy products the benefit of the years of 
experience in the movement of their products 
as they have rendered in the past. 


Every OtherDay Delivery 


OPM Urges This and Other Conserva- 
tion Moves for General Adoption 
by the Milk Industry 


Washington, D. C. The initial session 
here on January 8th of the newly-formed 
Dairy Industries Advisory committtee was 
presented by officials of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management with the first of a series of 
recommendations whose objective is the max- 
imum possible conservation. Primary con- 
sideration was devoted to problems in the 
fluid milk field, especially with respect to tire 
savings in retail delivery. 


Chief among the OPM recommendations 
was every-other-day delivery, officials claim- 
ing that general adoption of this type of 
service will conserve 40 to 50 per cent of 
the rubber now being used in truck tires, 
materially reduce gasoline consumption and 
prolong the life of delivery units. 


Complete elimination of special deliveries 
was likewise strongly urged. 


Other Proposals Enumerated 


Other suggestions included: A _ salvage 
campaign for re-use of all milk and cream 
bottles; cash deposits on bottles, cans and 
cases; simplification of containers, such as 
limiting milk and cream to one quart and 
one-half-pint sizes for households; reduction 
in the number of products handled, perhaps 
one regular grade and one premium grade of 
milk and cream; use of only one color on 
caps, and elimination of circulars, unneces- 


sary wrappings and other non-essentials. 


The Dairy Industries Advisory Committee 
was created here on January 6th at a con- 
ference of representative members of the 
industry throughout the country with officials 
of the OPM Food Supply 


sranch presided 
over by Clyde kK. [ 


Beardslee, in charge of its 
dairy products sections. 


\mong the matters to be taken up are: 
conservation of strategic materials used in 
the construction of dairy equipment; main 
tenance and replacement needs of the indus 
try; allocations of strategical and critical 
materials among the various units of the 
industry; allocations of plant expansion and 
of new plant facilities; allocations of Lease 
l.end and other defense orders’; co-operative 
exchanges of machinery and inventory to 
lessen demands of the industry for new ma- 
chinery; plant conversion, and any possible 
adjustment in distribution methods. 


> 
ACCEPT SCHOOL MILK BIDS 


Washington, D. C.—The Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration of the Department of 
\griculture has accepted bids of three hand- 
lers for supplying children with milk under 
the recently announced school milk program 


for the Washington, D. C. area. Distributie# 





of the milk in 64 public and parochial schools 
and 7 settlement houses in the District of 
Columbia began January 5, 1942 as original- 
ly contemplated. 

A maximum daily total of 30,035 half 
pints of milk will be furnished by Wakefield 
Dairy, Thompson’s Dairy, and Embassy- 
Fairfax Dairy, Inc., the three handlers whose 
bids were accepted. 

Under the program the settlement house 
and school authorities will pay one cent a 
half pint for the milk, with the Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration making up the dif- 
ference between the penny paid and the 
total cost of the milk which will be dis- 
tributed free to children. The accepted 
handler bids for the SMA payment aver- 
aged 1.6679 cents per half pint, with the 
range being from 1.65 cents to 1.674 cents 
per half pint. Earlier bids from four hand- 
lers, rejected by the SMA on December 26 
because they were too high, ranged from 
1.96 cents to 2.1 cents per half pint of milk. 

—_-— + ___ 
PREPARES HAY SURVEY 
State Agency Tabulates Supplies Avail- 
able to Drought Sufferers 


Albany, N. Y.—Acting as a clearing house 
of information in an effort to relieve the hay 
shortages existing in some parts of New 
York State, the Bureau of Markets of the 
State Department of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets, has announced that it now has the 
names of farmers and dealers who have an 
additional 2,000 tons of hay available for 
the drought areas. 

Since the emergency service was first 
undertaken early in November, thousands of 
tons of hay have been moved as a result of 
the Bureau’s work. 

A new list of hay supplies has just been 
compiled by the Bureau to supplement its 
original list of farmers in need of hay or 
having hay for sale. A copy of the list will 
be sent to anyone upon request. 

The newest survey of hay supplies under- 
taken by the Bureau was not confined solely 
to New York State. It disclosed hay sources 
in four adjoining states, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, New Hampshire and Connecticut, 
upon which farmers may draw 


—- « 


LABOR BACKS DROUGHT AID 


Organized labor in New York threw its 
support behind the Fulmer bill providing 
federal aid to up-State dairymen hard hit by 
drought when the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Central Trades and 
Labor Council of Greater New York wrote 
to the House Agriculture Committee urging 
passage of the bill. 

This action was taken upon the initiative 
of the Milk Wagon Drivers and Dairy Em- 
ployees Union in the New York Metropoli- 
tan area, which has been impressed by the 
appeal made before the House Committee 
by State Agriculture Commissioner Holton 
V. Noyes in behalf of the farmers. 
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Immediate Conservation Steps Needed 


LIGIBILITY requirements in order to 

obtain new tires are doubtless known 

now by nearly everyone. Milk distribu- 
tors who serve the retail trade will be among 
the foremost to feel the pinch of the drastic 
new tire rationing program. In a few in- 
stances owners of large fleets of retail milk 
delivery units may be pretty well fixed in 
respect to tires for some time to come. This 
may afford temporary consolation for some. 
However, retail distributors who operate 
only one or a few routes in many instances 
are not so well provided with an inventory, 
and to them the tire purchasing restrictions 
will strike a heavy blow. That relief in this 
direction may not be expected soon is a vir- 
tual certainty. And already urgent sug- 
gestions have emanated from official quarters 
that milk companies promptly adopt every 
possible means of conservation of tires, gas- 
oline. and mobile equipment. 


Duplication of routes on the same streets 
long has been criticized as uneconomic, and 
it is not at all surprising that new tires for 
retail consumer service are among the first 
to be banned during the emergency. Any 
attempt to make out a case against this 
prohibition could not be justified. Assuming 
that war developments eventually will create 
a critical situation in respect to tires for re- 
tail milk delivery, it is most opportune to 
consider some alternatives or alleviatives 
which are open to milk distributors. 


Good military strategy always overesti- 
mates the strength of the enemy rather than 
the reverse. Following a somewhat similar 
line of reasoning,, it may be well for the 
milk trade to anticipate the full adverse ef- 
fects of the tire ban. All possible precau- 
tions should be taken well in advance before 
the critical moment arrives. Better to be 
thus prepared than to be sorry later. 


What, then, are some of the steps that 
may be taken? These spring first to mind: 


(1) Every-other-day retail delivery; 
) Consolidation of routes; 


) Merging of routes with those of othe 
companies so that milk and dairy 
products processed by several com 


panies could be handled on one truck 
in a given locality; 
(4) Establishment of company milk de- 
pots ; 
Arrangement with retail stores to 
handle milk processed by several dif- 
ferent distributors ; 


(5 


~ 


(6 


wm 


Immediate elimination of all special 
retail deliveries; and 

(7) Return to horse-drawn delivery. 

Let us briefly consider each: 


During the depression and even more re- 
cently there has been much discussion on the 
subject of every-other-day delivery, and in 
a few sections of the country such service 
has been introduced. Coupled with this skip-a- 
day system the use of multiple quart con- 
tainers was incorporated. While much can 
be said for and against this method both 
from competitive and service viewpoints, it 
would naturally prolong the life of tires and 
trucks now owned by the milk companies, 
and that is one of the major questions con- 
fronting the milk trade today. 


It is a well-known fact that many retail 
milk routes throughout the country do not 
carry sufficiently heavy loads. With those 
companies that have routes serving 200 to 
250 consuming units a day, it is quite feasible 
for many to be consolidated so that individ- 
ual loads will supply up to 350 to 400 cus 
tomers. Such procedure might necessitate 
the adjustment of wages and commissions 
of individual drivers, but with the impending 
ban on new tires for retail deliveries such 
considerations obviously must be secondary. 


\s to the suggestion of consolidating the 
routes of competing companies many milk 
dealers will view this proposal with dis- 
favor, but in the event of absolute necessity 
it might successfully be worked out. Tires 
now in service by many milk companies 
would certainly last much longer if such 
consolidations took place. The personnel on 
the trucks serving the consolidated routes 
might be employed purely in the function of 
driver or deliveryman. Too many complica- 
tions would be involved in having them act 
in any selling or soliciting capacity. In 
dividual company contacts and salesmanship 


would necessarily be maintained by individ- 


ual company representatives, so that when 
the emergency has passed the various con- 


cerns again could resume their personalized 
service. Assuming that the tire shortage 
will be as acute as now seems certain, the 
company representatives probably would be 
unable to use cars in making their contacts 
and collections. . 


During the years of depression many milk 
companies established retail dairy stores. 
While experience shows that these have at- 
tracted a varying volume of business away 
from the routes, an expansion of the dairy 
store idea, not necessarily on so elaborate 
a scale as many of those now in operation, 
would aid materially during the emergency 
in the general conservation drive by attract- 
ing more milk and dairy products customers 
away from the home delivery system. 


Nearly every retail milk distributor has 
some wholesale stops. In most instances these 
grocery store and delicatessen outlets handle 
the milk bottled by but one company. In an 
emergency, with the imperative curtailment 
of retail routes, a cooperative educational 
program might be worked out by the milk 
distributors in any community to encourage 
all retail food establishments to handle the 
milk of several dealers. 


Due to rising costs the trend for some 
time has been toward the elimination of spe- 
cial deliveries. Without discussing the un- 
economic aspects of this unnecessary service, 
the new tire rationing program should at 
once result in its complete cessation in all 
sections of the country. The public is by now 
fully acquainted with the emergency and, 
we believe, will accept the discontinuance of 
special deliveries with good grace. This 
step is first among the “musts.” 


Return to or expansion of horse-and- 
wagon delivery may solve the problem 
created by the tire ban where such equipment 
may be obtainable. Horses will be more 
readily available, we bélieve, than the nec- 
essary wagons. Many of the old-time wagon 
manufacturers have converted their busi 
nesses to the manufacture of other lines or 
now are engaged in the production of many 
necessary war supplies. While it takes more 
than three years to mature a horse for milk 
dealer service, there are doubtless many ani 
mals now on farms that could be made 
available for the milk trade. And some, at 
least, of the wagon manufacturers might 
be able to start immediately on the produc 


tion of milk wagons 
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Naturally no one of these alternatives is 


the answer to solving the broad problems 


created by the mobile 


Depend- 


various combina- 


tire rationing and 


equipment conservation 
ing 
tions of 


program. 


upon local conditions, 


these and other steps may be nec- 


essary of adoption to insure continuance of 
the vitally essential service of supplying milk 
We are 
shortage is 


to the country’s consumers. at war, 


the spectre of a tire upon us, 
take 


will in- 


and it behooves the milk trade to im- 


mediate action on measures which 


sure an uninterrupted, if less convenient, 


flow of one of our most essential foods to 


the public. 
An Unhelpful Proposal 


OPA Associate 
suggested recentiy that 
effort to 
that 
milk 
spread in 
She 


iss Harrier Exviort, 
\dministrator, 
stretch 
seek to 
distribution 


consumers, in an 
dollars, 


eliminate the 


their form groups will 


“frills” in 


which increase the prices from 


cow to consumer. advocated consumer 


group bargaining with dealers to obtain 


lower-priced-milk at reduced 


by the 


delivery costs 


curtailment of service to every-other- 


day and multiple-quart containers. 


Consumer group bargaining for milk has 
not been tried in any prominent market in 
this country to our knowledge. Cooperative 


bargaining on some other farm products be 


tween dealers, distributors and producers is 


carried on extensively in many sections, and 
it is debatable if either buyers or sellers 
prolit by the system. Other than power to 


be exercised by another pressure group, it 


is difficult to perceive any real benefits. 


In itself, group bargaining is productive 


of no real physical economies—it reduces 


costs nowhere along the line in our system 
of milk distribution, which has been built up 
under our 
to fill a 


easy to 


free, competitive way of life and 
definitely 


confound 


expressed demand. It 


theoretical benefits from 


such an operation with economies and sav 
ings that may be accomplished by other co 
operative projects where members of a group 
do work or perform services previously done 
for them. A band of housewives who would 


join cooperatively and decide, for 
to do thei: 


windows, 


example, 


own washing, wash their own 


clean their 
effect 


own carpets, and what 


not, might economies, but the mere 


forming of a bargaining pressure group does 


not necessarily reduce the cost of the services 


in question. 


Miss 


regard to every-other-day 


As to the other ELLiort’s 


suggestion in 


part of 
de- 
livery of milk and the use ot multiple-quart 


containers, there is nothing new. This type 


of service has been in existence for almost 


two years in the east and other sections of 


the country. \s considered elsewhere in 


these columns, due to the tire rationing 


program, discussions now are widespread 


milk circles for a furtherance of this feature 
And it is that 


in distribution. noteworthy 


A 


Miss EL.iort’s proposal for consumer group 
bargaining plays no part in extending the 
her 
well 


relatively new However, sug- 
this with 


expressions by others in official circles who 


system. 
gestion in direction fits in 
see great benefits to be derived from an ex- 
tension of the consumer movement. 


Dr. Parran’s Sound Recommendation 


S NOTED this issue 
Surgeon General THomMAS PaRRAN of 

the United States Public Health Ser- 

vice has requested the country’s state health 
critical 
strict 


elsewhere in 


officers to realize the shortage of 


metals, and to relax unnnecessarily 


requirements bearing on dairy equipment. 
“The 
milk 


successful defense 


unobstructed and increasing flow of 


products is for 


effort,” Dr. 


and dairy necessary 


PARRAN says. 


This word caution and advice by such 


an eminent authority will indeed be wel- 
comed by milk producers, processors and 
distributors in those communities where 


local inspectors and health officials have been 
overzealous in enforcing regulations and de- 
manding adherance 
little, if 
cleanliness, 


to specifications having 
the quality, 
milk supply. 


any, relationship to 


and purity of the 








Coming Events 


Jan. 14-15—MISSOURI ASSN. OF CHEESE 
MANUFACTURERS, Seventh Annual Educa- 
tional Conference, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, 
Mo. Secretary, Prof. W. H. E. Reid, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Jan, 15-16—MISSISSIPPI DAIRY PRODUCTS 
ASSN. Annual Meeting, Hotel Heidelberg, Jack- 
son, Miss. President, Nelson Siegrist, Kos- 
ciusko, Miss. 


dan. 19-21—OHI0O DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSN. An- 
nual Convention, Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, 
Ohio. Secretary, Russell Fifer, 5 E. Long 8St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Jan. 20-21—COLORADO DAIRY PRODUCTS 
ASSN. Annual Convention, Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver, Cole. Executive Secretary, B. 
Seyster, 810 Fourteenth St., Denver, Colo. 


dan. 20-21—VIRGINIA DAIRY PRODUCTS 
ASSN., Twenty-eighth Annual Convention. John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. Secretary, C. L. 


Stahl, Box 77, Charlottesville, Va. 

Jan. 22-23—NORTH CAROLINA DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS ASSN., Annual Convention, Charlotte 
Hotel, Charlotte, N. CC. Secretary, W. L. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Jan. 27-29—INDIANA MANUFACTURERS OF 
DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSN., Twenty-fifth Annual 
Convention at the Hotel Claypool, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Secretary, C. C. Hadley, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Feb. 17-18—PENNSYLVANIA ASSN. OF MILK 
DEALERS, Eleventh Annual Convention, Penn 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. Executive Vice- 
President, Benj. G. Eynon, 324 Telegraph Bidz., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Clevenger, State College Station, 


Feb. 20-22—UPPER PENINSULA DAIRY MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSN., Marquette, Mich. Secre- 
tary, B. E. Knauss, Marquette, Mich. 


5—PACIFIC STATES BUTTER, BEGG, 

E & POULTRY ASSN., Annual Conven- 
. Portland, Ore. Secretary, B. F. McKibben, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Feb. 24-26—MICHIGAN ALLIED DAIRY ASSN. 
Annual Convention, Hotel Olds, Lansing, Mich. 
Secretary, L. N. Franke, Old Tower Bldz., 
Lansing, Mich. 








Mar. 10-11—DAIRY PRODUCTS ASSN. OF «7 
TUCKY, Louisville, Ky. Secretary, F. 
Wright, 128 E. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 

Mar. 10-12—DAIRY MANUFACTURERS’ CON- 
FERENCE, College of Agriculture, Madison, 
Wis. H. C. Jackson, Dept. of Dairy Industry, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Mar. 18-19—ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 
MILK DEALERS, Annual Convention, Hotel 
Kimball, Springfield, Mass. Secretary, James L. 
Woodson, 711 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


LAUNCH RED CROSS DRIVE 


Seek $7,330,000 as sei York’s Share of 
$50,000,000 National Goal 

Executives of the foods and beverages in- 
dustries are taking an active part in the ap- 
peal of the Red Cross War Fund of Greater 
New York for $7,330,000 towards the na- 
tional goal of $50,000,000. 

Colby M. 
General Foods Corporation, is 


Chester, chairman of the Board, 
Vice-Chair- 
man of the Fund and Chairman of the Com- 
merce and Industry Division. G. Mon- 
tague, president, The Borden Company, is 
Chairman of the Division; Roy W. 
Moore, President, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Chairman of 


Foods 


the Beverages and 
and Lewis S. Rosenstiel, 
Distillers 
is Chairman of the Wines and Spirits Divi- 


Inc., is 
3rewers Division; 
Chairman, 


Schenley Corporation, 


sion. 


Appealing for the support of every in- 
dividual and firm, Mr. Chester said: 

oT 

The 


of all the people now as never before. 


American Red Cross needs the help 
Sur- 
medical care, 
blood banks built up through the contribu- 


gical dressings, ambulances, 
tions of millions of donors—these and many 


other things that only the Red Cross can 
supply must be ready for instant use not only 
among our armed forces, but wherever civil- 
ian emergencies may arise, as in the bomb- 
ings of Manila. By.Congress- 
Red direct 
American people with their 
like Ice- 
Red 


Hawaii and 
Charter, the 
contact for the 


ional Cross is a 


armed forces. 
land, the 


At all outlying bases, 
Philippines and Hawaii, the 


Cross is an invaluable welfare service. At 
home it is a mainstay of our far-flung meas- 
ures for civilian defense. I am confident 


that we can 
War 


need is urgent.” 


this 
Fund appeal as wholehearted as the 


count upon a response to 


—-_ 


BURKETT JOINS REVIEW 
12 George Q. 
with the 
publishers of the AMertcan MiILk 


On 
become 


Burkett will 


Urner-Barry 


January 
associated 
Company, 
Review, American Butter Review, American 
I:qgg and Poultry Review, Producers’ Price- 
Who's Who in the Butter, Cheese 
and Milk Industries and Who’s Who in the 
Egg and Poultry Industries. His duties will 
chiefly in the advertising 
branch of the 


Current. 


center solicitation 


business and in related 
activities. 
With 


years of 


a background of more than twenty 
“The 


stranger 


Produce News,” 
to the 
long period of 
work Mr. Burkett 
extensively, visiting the 
leading markets important producing 
centers from Coast to Coast. 


with 
Burkett is no 
distributing 


service 
George dairy 
trades. In his 
publication 


trade has 


traveled country’s 
and 
together 
with his frequent attendance at trade organ- 
ization 


This, 


has given him a wide 


quaintance in the 


meetings, 


ac- 


industry and among 


affiliated groups. 
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Our entire organization, every member of it in all the fifty-five ‘cities where 
. an we maintain factories, warehouses, branches, offices or distributors, is 
Mii pledged to unwavering support of this three-point Victory Program for 1942. 


We will put our country first and do all that 
we are able to do, regardless of loss or sacri- 


FREE PAINT EWA RCE 


fice, to assist her defense. 


For the great dairy industry we will continue 
to manufacture and to stock all the new 
equipment and parts permitted by national 
defense needs. And if we must build fewer 
of them, there will still be no compromise with 


MANUALS 


Whether you plan 
for new equipment 
er continuing your 
present Cherry- 


Burrell equipment — 


in service we want 
you te get ovt of 


















Ps, oY 
“ it all the fine serv- | 
quality! ice so carefully “Fan'se 
built into it. We “ Bo iasen 
are preparing a 
series of Equipment Maintenance Monvals 
containing maintenance instructions for 
Cherry-Burrell ice cream, butter and milk 
processing equipment. Ask for free copies 
of the manvals in which you are interested. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
427 Ww. RANDOLPH $T.e CHICAGO 


BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 55 CITIES 


And we will cooperate wholeheartedly with 
all users of Cherry-Burrell equipment, new or 
old, in keeping that equipment in continuous, 
efficient operation. 


Oe ae 
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Legislative Highlights 


HE early months of the second session 

of the 77th Congress, it is now expect- 

ed, will be devoted largely to war legis- 
lation. There undoubtedly will be bills under 
debate of special interest to the milk pro- 
ducers, in addition to war measures. The 
price control proposal is outstanding in its 
effect on all groups of the dairy industry. 


Leaders of all parties, Republican, Demo- 
crats and New Dealers, say they are ready 
to give the President all he asks for in war 


preparedness. 


Following the price-control legislation will 
come war taxes, war appropriations under 
the close-to-sixty-billions budget, and the 
appropriations for the use of the numerous 


government agencies. 


The House Ways and Means Committee 
will open hearings on new tax legislation 
on January 15. It is fully understood that 
the new taxes will be extremely heavy, 
when added to those now imposed. Senator 
George of the Senate committee dealing 
with taxation, says the object is to increase 
taxes as high as they can safely go without 
interfering with the flow of war supplies, 
production of essential civilian materials or 
endangering the private enterprise system. 


An influential group of New Dealers are 
continuing their fight for taxes so high that 
the government will take over the mills and 
factories and business concerns generally, 
for nonpayment of taxes. Still another group 
is fearful of inflation if taxes are raised too 
high. Senator Danaher, a member of the 
Senate committee, says a reduction in taxes 
wherever possible by virtue of the decrease 
in expenses not essential to the prosecution 
of the war, a decrease in the amount of 
funds available to the public for consumer 
goods, through various devices, perhaps a 
rationing of the necessaries of life, and simi- 
lar measures are yet necessary for a com- 
plete frontal attack on the forces of inflation. 
Above all, an enormous increase in produc- 
tion will assist in making available all goods 
necessary for our wartime effort and for 
maintenance of our economy. 


Congressional leaders are enthusiastically 
in agreement with the President’s 110-billion- 
dollar program. Any money spending bill 
he may suggest will go through without 
question. Of the tens of billions appropri- 
ated by Congress last year, the Treasury 
Department spent a total of $18,811,000,000, 
a record breaker. Assurances are given that 
the people, now that we are in the war, are 


6 


willing that sufficient funds should be made 
available for preparedness to win the war 
on all fronts, but they are not in line with 
those intellectuals in Washington who are 
using the war as a pretext for encouraging 
Congress to put through schemes for the 
spending of billions of government funds on 


wildcat socialistic programs. 


It is proposed by Supreme Court Justice 
James Byrnes that a new department of 
supply be created, under the new reorgan- 
ization plan, whereby all government pur- 
chases would be centralized, including those 
of the Army and Navy. 


Price Control 

HE Price-Control Bill has been given 

more than ordinary consideration in 

both the House and Senate. And for 

the nation at large it is held to be one of 

the three or four outstanding measures with 

which this Congress has had or will have 
to deal. 


The Steagall Price-Ceiling Bill, popularly 
known as the House bill, is strongly opposed 
by the executive committee of the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers Federation. A 
statement issued by the committee charged 
that treatment afforded farmers by the pro- 
posed legislation was unfair and the ceilings 
inadequate to afford proper compensation 
for the sacrifices which agriculture must 
make under war conditions. The ceilings 
called for are inadequate to provide proper 
compensation for the sacrifices which agri- 
culture is willingly making under war con- 
ditions. The committee claims that the bill, 
if enacted, will bring about chaos in Ameri- 
can life and ruin to many farmers. 


“Already there are signs of impending 
production breakdown on _ thousands of 
farms,” according to the committee. This 
breakdown is becoming increasingly evident 
among dairy farmers, who, unable to pay 
competitive prices for labor, are making 
plans to shift their production to the so- 
called basic grain crops on which, irre- 
spective of present surpluses, they expect to 
obtain government loans. We predict that 
this condition under the proposed legislation 
will become intensified and will spread from 
the cream producing segments of the farm 
population into other branches of agricul- 
tural production. 


“Production ratings in factories will cause 
further drains upon available farm labor by 
local draft boards. Inability to obtain new 
farm machinery and increasing difficulties 
with repairs, will consume much additional 


labor. As the workday lengthens for those 
left on the farms, under the handicap of low 
prices the incentive to produce will lessen 
and it is entirely conceivable that this nation 
in a short time will change from a surplus 
producing nation with respect to food and 
some fibres to a deficit nation.” 
Farm Opposition 
HE committee states further that in 
1919 farm prices were at a peak. In 
1941 farm prices for the most part 
have not been as good as they were in 1929 
and are far below the 1919 returns. With 
wages high and promising to go higher; 
with agricultural prices low, the proposal 
now is to bar the farmers from receiving a 
fair and just return, the committee states, 
thus intensifying the present inequalities and 
thus tending to throw still further out of 
balance the relationship of the principal 
groups of this nation. 

The committee states its opposition in 
principle to price fixing of agricultural com- 
modities either in peace time or in war time. 
It particularly opposes rigid price ceilings. 
In case price ceiling legislation is enacted 
without taking into consideration the uncon- 
trolled labor situation, it urges that some 


f relief be afforded agriculture by 
including in the bill a provision whereby a 


measure 


flexible ceiling can be erected on the basis 
of a war time parity formula combining the 
elements of what farmers buy, modified by 
the rates of wages paid urban labor. 


It was urged further that the control of 
all agricultural prices be placed under the 
Secretary of Agriculture; that the adminis- 
tration of existing laws, such as the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act and the 
loan provisions of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Act be not disturbed; that all 
resale prices of any agricultural product, 
raw material or manufactured, when price 
ceilings are laid, be so determined as to pro- 
tect the minimum price ceilings established 
for agricultural products; the retention of 
the right of judicial review; and that no 
price ceilings on any agricultural commod- 
ity be established until after a determination 
has been made following a public hearing. 


Senate Fight On 


HE bill reported out by the Senate 

Banking Committee differs little from 

the price control bill sent over to Con- 
gress last summer from the White House. 
It revives licensing as a major power for 
enforcing of maximum prices. It calls for 
a one-man czar to fix prices. In the case 
of agricultural commodities, however, no 
price shall be fixed below 110 per cent of 
parity or the price prevailing last October. 


The bill provides for the selective system 
of price control whereby prices are fixed 
for certain commodities. Any proposal to 
put a ceiling on wages was rejected. There 
was inserted instead a statement. that “it 


shall be the policy of those departments or 
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agencies dealing with wages * * * to work 


toward stabilization of prices and cost of 


production.” 


The powers conferred by the buying and 
selling provision of the House bill are great- 
ly extended. The authority granted the ad- 
ministrator by the House to purchase or 
sell commodities of marginal or high-cost 
producers is retained. It adds authority to 
buy, sell or store commodities for the pur- 
pose of aiding price regulation. It permits 
producers to enter into voluntary agree- 
ments, in consultation with the administra- 


tor, for fixing maximum prices. 


Farm Bloc Wins 

OLLOWING strong representations ot 

the farm bloc and equally strong insist- 
ence of Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard, a group of farm-minded Senators under 
the leadership of John H. Bankhead, 2nd, 
of Alabama, have been pressing for the revi- 
sion of the bill to provide the Secretary of 
\griculture with the equivalent of veto power 
over any maximum price orders promulgated 


by the price administrator. 


\dministration officials, backed by a per- 
sonal appeal directed to the Senate by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, marshalled their forces firmly 
against any such division of authority. How- 
ever, the farm group won handily in the first 
round when the Senate by a vote of 48 to 37 
approved the amendment giving Secretary 
Wickard virtual control over farm product 


prices. 


Early Senate passage of the bill is ex- 
pected, sending it into conference with the 
House. 

—__—_o—<>—0—___—_ 


CHERRY-BURRELL REPORTS GAIN 


In his annual report to stockholders of the 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation on the company’s 
operation during the fiscal year ended October 
31, 1941, Walter L. Cherry, president, stated 
that net sales totaled $13,481,296 which repre- 
sents an increase of 26 per cent over the 
preceding year. 

The net income for the year was $779,024, 
or $1.60 a share, compared with $604,963, or 
$1.21 a share, in the preceding year. The 
1941 earnings were the largest for the com- 
pany since 1937. 


The report stated that so far production 
of war materials has been limited to sub-con- 
tracts and this work is being expanded 
further. Mr. Cherry added that because of 
“the essential nature of dairy production, and 
consequently of dairy manufacture, the com- 
pany, as in the last war, anticipates a satis- 
factory priority rating in the purchase of 
needed materials.” 


Shortages of materials are bound to in- 
crease, he said, yet there are alternate mater- 
ials which can be further used “even tho 
there is a limit beyond which substitutes can- 


not safely go.” 


January, 1942 


Retail Sales Survey 


New Bulletin by 


Blanford 
Analyzes Influences on Demand 
for Milk and Cream 


Chas. 4. 


An interesting new bulletin that pertains 
to milk marketing problems in New York 
City has been published by the Cornell Uni 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station in 
co-operation with the Bureau of Agricul 
tural Economics of the U. S. Department of 
\griculture. 


The contents and tables were prepared by 
Charles J. Blanford of Cornell University, 
who acknowledges the co-operation of the 
chain-store organizations and of many opera 
tors of independent food stores who made 
their records available for this study. The 
matter in the bulletin is directed to the sub 
ject of “The Demand for Milk and Cream 
as Revealed by Consumer Purchases at Re 
tail Food Stores in New York City.” 


The shift from retail-route to store dis 
tribution of milk in New York City and the 
elasticity of demand for milk, cream, and 
evaporated milk, as well as differences in 
demand for delivery service and paper con 
tainers, are the most 


important subjects 


treated in the report. 


The studies revealed that during the past 
few years the trend has been for consumers 
to buy more milk from retail stores and less 
from retail routes. 
retail 


High cost of labor on 
routes and increasing efficiency of 
store distribution were found to be the main 
factors responsible for the price differential 
between retail routes and retail stores. 

Per-Capita Purchases Compared 

Per-capita purchases of milk were greater 
in those areas of Manhattan and the Bronx 
where the proportion of ‘milk sold through 
stores was greatest, which fact tends to dis- 
belief that the 
store distribution results in lower consump 
tion of milk. 


credit the commonly-held 


Most of the stores surveyed charged at 
least one cent more a quart for milk in paper 
containers than for milk in glass bottles. 
Sales of milk in paper containers, in rela- 
tion to sales in glass bottles, were greater 
in the medium- and high-income areas than 
in the low-income areas. Per-capita pur- 
chases of milk at stores in paper containers 
were small in low-income areas where the 
difference in price was two cents a quart or 
more. In high-income areas, irrespective of 
differences in prices between the two types 
of containers, per-capita purchases of milk 
in paper containers were about as great as 


per-capita purchases in glass bottles. 


In low-income areas, per-capita purchases 
of fresh milk at stores were largest, and per- 
capita purchases of evaporated milk were 
there was least 


smallest in areas where 


spread between the prices of fresh milk and 


evaporated milk. However, the milk equiva- 


lent of the per-capita purchases of fresh 
milk and evaporated milk by low-income 
families was approximately the same whether 


the price differential was large or small. 
Effects of Price Change - 

The study shows that a given change in 
price has considerably more effect on pur- 
chases by low-income families who buy milk 
at stores than it has on purchases of well-to- 
do families. It was found that a three per 
cent change in price results in a one per 
cent change in purchases of milk by families 
in low-income areas. A similar change in 
price had no appreciable effect on purchases 


by families in high income areas. 


Even including the milk equivalent of the 
additional evaporated milk purchased by low 
income families, the bulletin states that theit 
milk purchases were about 20 per cent less 
per capita than were the purchases by fami- 
lies in high-income areas. 

—_- 


INCOME TAX DATA 


Folder 
Covering Proper Filing of Returns 


Treasury Department Issues 


Washington, D. C. 


tion and early filing of federal income tax 


The correct prepara- 
returns are always important. This year 
more than ever before the Treasury Depart- 
ments points out in a recent statement, the 
necessity for prompt attention to this matter 
is apparent to everyone. Approximately 22,- 
000,000 income tax returns are due to be 
filed before midnight of March 16, 1942. Of 
this number it is estimated that 7,000,000 per- 
sons will file income tax returns for the 
first time. 

To assist taxpayers in the preparation of 

their income tax returns the Treasury De- 
partment has issued a folder entitled “How 
to File Your Income Tax Returns the Sim- 
ple Way.” It contaigs a facsimile of the 
simplified Form 1040A and illustrates the 
six steps required to prepare the return. 
Form 1040A may be used by persons who 
are required to file returns but who have 
gross incomes of not more than $3,000 from 
salaries, wages, compensation for personal 
services, dividends, interest, rent, annuities, 
and royalties only. 
* For taxpayers not eligible to use Form 
10404 or those not choosing to use it, Form 
1040 should be filed. The last page of the 
folder contains a table showing the individual 
income tax on 1941 net income before deduc- 
tions of personal exemptions and credit for 
dependents from salaries and wages of selected 
sizes if Form 1040 is used. 

Individuals, and corporations desiring the 
folder for distribution to employees, may se- 
cure copies from the nearest Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue 

— - 
Lakes, Minn.—Installation of a 
milk drying plant in Detroit Lakes has been 


Detroit 


tentatively approved by stockholders of the 


Detroit Co-operative Dairy Association. 








Urges Sane Regulations 


Surgeon General Parran Appeals for 
Reasonable Dairy Equipment Speci- 
fications by Country’s Health Officials 


Washington, D. C.—Strong appeal to the 
country’s health department officials to 
eliminate too stringent and unnecessary re- 
quirements covering dairy and milk plant 
equipment has recently been issued by Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
United States. 

Calling for “the fullest cooperation of milk 
control authorities and the dairy industry in 
the interest of national defense,’ Dr. Parran 
urged the imposition of no regulatory meas- 
ures of this nature which could not reason- 
ably be met under existing emergency condi- 
tions, and the proffering to the dairy industry 
of the fullest aid of health officials in meeting 
its future needs—objectives which could be 
achieved, he _ said, without 
“Jeopardizing the essential safety of the milk 
supply”. 


importantly 


Dr. Parran’s letter, sent to all state health 
officers, is as follows: 


“My attention has been called to the 
tendency of some milk control officials to de- 
mand compliance by the dairy industry with 
dairy and milk plant equipment specifications 
which may not be too stringent in normal 
times but which may be unreasonable under 
present circumstances. I am sure this attitude 
is due simply to the failure to realize that 
the present emergency requires the fullest 
cooperation of milk control authorities and 
the dairy industry in the interest of national 
defense. 


“The unobstructed and increasing flow of 
milk and dairy products is necessary for a 
successful defense effort. More and more of 
these concentrated vital foods will be needed 
for the military forces and defense workers 
at home and for export overseas. At the 
same time is has been necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to place under strict control and to 
conserve for defense purposes certain mater- 
ials used for dairy and milk plant equipment, 
such as aluminum, nickel-bearing steel, tin, 
and electric motors. Milk plants using alum- 
inum foil must take immediate steps to obtain 
equipment which will provide other means 
of closing their bottles. Certain dairy equip- 
ment containing other restricted metals may 
be obtainable only in limited quantities and 
after considerable delay. In the meanwhile 
the Dairy Industries Supply Association is 
cooperating with the Office of Production 
Management in attempting to work out 
suitable substitutes to relieve shortages of 
critical materials. 

“Accordingly, the path along which each 
milk control officer can contribute to the de- 
fense effort should be plain. A change from 
aluminum to other satisfactory milk bottle 
closures and the development of other satis- 
factory substitutes for dairy equipment mater- 
ails should be encouraged rather than con- 
demned. Unusual features of equipment 
which would require radical changes either 
in design or in tooling should not be speci- 
fied. Immediate replacement of milk cans and 
milk equipment which though imperfect are 
still safely usable should not be insisted upon. 
Instead, the dealer should be assisted in de- 
termining now his future needs so that orders 
may be placed well in advance. All of this 


may be accomplished without significantly 
jeopardizing the essential safety of the milk 
supply. 

“I sincerely believe that merely calling this 
emergency situation to the attention of health 
officers will elicit their whole-hearted co- 
operation in advancing the national defense 

ort.” 

ae 


MILKMAN HAS BIRTHDAY 





F. J. Andre, president of Sheffield Farms 
Co., Inc., was the surprised guest of honor 
recently when his employees presented him 
with a birthday cake. Miss Anne Foley is 





seen being served by Andre. Three vice- 


presidents of the firm joined many of the 
employees to witness the ceremony. They 
are, left to right: C. E. Cuddeback, R. M. 
Wellwood, and Benjamin S. Halsey. 
a 


BORDEN CO. PROMOTIONS 





Columbus, Ohio—Personnel changes in the 
Mid-West division of the Borden Co., Col- 
umbus, Ohio, have been announced by Norval 
LD. Goss, chairman of the district. Carl F. 
Lemnitzer, since 1938 head of the sales de- 
partment of the Moore & Ross plant in 
Marion, Ohio, has been appointed manager 
of that plant. He succeeds Harold B. Ken- 
nedy, who will be manager of Borden’s 
Dairy & Ice Cream Co., Newark, Ohio. He 
succeeds Leonard J. Tamblyn, who has been 
named manager of Borden’s Pure Milk & 
Ice Cream Co. of Terre Haute, Ind. 


NORTH CAROLINA MEETING 





An announcement from W. L. Clevenger, 
secretary of North Carolina Dairy Products 
Assn., states that the members will hold their 
annual meeting at Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, 
N. C., on Thursday and Friday, January 22 
and 23. Plans have been made to have men 
of national prominence on the program and 
who know our problems. Representatives of 
allied industries and the ladies are most 
cordially invited to attend. A very interest- 
ing program for the ladies has been arranged. 








MILK PRICE UP 


Huntington, Ind. (EB)—A 2-cent increase 
in the retail price of milk to 14c a quart 
became effective here the first of the year. 
Proportionate increases were made in other 
classes of milk products. 





$2.82 For Nov. Milk 


Metropolitan Area Uniform Return 


Boosis Farm Income from Deliver- 
ies Over 41 Per cent Above 1940 


November farm income from milk among 
producers supplying the New York Metro- 
politan marketing area recorded a gain of 
41.16 per cent over the same month in 1940 
in the computation based upon the uniform 
price of $2.82 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 per cent 
milk in the basic zone, as announced by 
Administrator N. J. Cladakis. The $2.82 
rate shows an increase of 65c per 100 Ibs. 
above the November, 1940, price of $2.17, 
and stands 7c above October, 1941. 


“The New York November pool,” Mr. 
Cladakis said, “has a net farm value of $12,- 
497,902.97. The sum includes premiums for 
butterfat content over 3.5 per cent, amounting 
to $688,109.25, and special location payments 
exceeding $100,000. The reckoning also in- 
cludes the deduction of the freight adjust- 
ment so that it represents the actual net pay- 
ment to farmers and farm cooperatives. 


“The return twelve months ago from 
November deliveries on exactly the same 
basis, including the unpriced milk at the 
pool’s uniform price of $2.17, amounted to 
$8,853,600.76. The net difference of $3,644,- 
302.21 is a gain of 41.16 per cent. 


“The November rise has resulted in in- 
creases in the value of the pooled milk, as 
compared with last year, in every one of the 
milkshed’s forty-four larger dairy counties 
and is the ninth cousecutive gain for all 
but a dozen of them. The lengthening string 
of rises in the farm value of milk reflects 
the ever growing demand for milk and milk 
products, especially those like evaporated 
milk, milk powders, and cheese whose pack- 
ing and shipping characteristics make them 
useful to national defense and the lend-lease 
program. 


Shift in Shipments by Sections 


“The milk checks due for payment before 
Christmas,” continued Mr. Cladakis, “shared 
among 58,447 dairy farmers a pool of 414,- 
821,897 pounds of milk at an average net 
rate six-tenths of one cent more than $3.00 a 
hundredweight. The balance over the com- 
puted uniform price of $2.82 is accounted for 
by extra butterfat worth 16.6 cents for évery 
hundredweight of milk and location premiums 
averaging 2.7 cents a hundredweight. The 
freight adjustment, equal to seven-tenths of 
a cent, has been subtracted. 


“The seasonal drop in deliveries, although 
this November’s production topped last 
November’s by 9.6 per cent, shifted the align- 
ment of the milkshed’s top ten dairying 
counties, all in New York State. While 
Delaware retained its leadership, St. Law- 
rence and Jefferson, both in Northern New 
York, dropped respectively to fifth and eighth 

(Please Turn to Page 23) 
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Successful Florida Dairymen 


Howard Taylor, Fort Pierce Producer-Distributor, 


Builds Substantial Business and Fine Herd 


Typical of numerous Florida milk distributors is Taylor’s Dairy 
located just west of the city of Fort Pierce. Like many others in 
Florida, Taylor’s Dairy is owned by one individual, Howard “Chip” 
Taylor, and while many features of his business closely resemble that 
of other producer-distributors in the north there are some variations. 
One of these is in the matter of cattle feeding for milk production. 


In the ‘extensive Florida 
citrus industry much of the 
fruit is canned and there is a 


TAYLORS DAIRY 


orant Sh 


Coensre® | UR eeanerts 


by-product which is becoming 
increasingly important to milk 
producers. It is dried citrus 
pulp which is pressed from 
the peel, rag and seeds of cit- 
rus fruit. Research, outlined 
elsewhere in this issue of the 
Review, has revealed that 
dried and ground citrus pulp 
makes a palatable and produc- 
tive cow feed. “Chip” Taylor 
has employed this product in his feeding ration for the past three 
years with success. 





Howard “‘Chip’’ Taylor 


Engaged in the dairy business for the past fifteen years, Mr. 
Taylor now maintains a herd that varies between eighty and one 
hundred twenty head, all bred and raised on his own farm. Most 
of the cows are Guernseys but there are a few Jerseys which are 
gradually being replaced by Guernseys. 


In the summer Taylor’s output averages about 400 quarts daily 
but in the winter with the influx of tourists and vacationists the 
volume increases to about 600 quarts. Despite all of the educational 
work that has been done in behalf of pasteurized milk Taylor’s 
Dairy still sells approximately 65 per cent raw milk to satisfy the 
demand. For the pasteurized milk this dairy is well equipped for 
a small-scale plant. There is a Cherry-Burrell spray vat pasteurizer 
and tubular cooler, a De Laval Separator, bottle filler and capper, 
and refrigeration. The cows are milked by machine. 





Bird’s eye view of the Taylor Dairy Farm 


Taylor’s farm consists of eighty acres of pasture land sown with 
native Bermuda, Dallas, Carpet and other grasses. Included also 
is a citrus grove of about twelve acres, half oranges and half grape- 
fruit. 


Mr. Taylor’s attractive home is situated adjacent to the dairy, 
and the wide grassy fields, dotted with palms and other semi-tropical 
trees and a background of pines and orange trees, make the Taylor 
farm a realization of a Florida dairyman’s dream. 


January, 1942 
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Don’t let your 
package room down! 


Equip it with modern 
AUTOMAT 1ma- 
chines for lightning- * 
fast, economical wrap- 
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butter. Smooth, con- 
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avoids jam-ups and 
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of perfectly packaged 
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Flexible Prices For Milk 


Dr. Leland Spencer of Cornell University Presentsa Reasoned Analysis of the Need 
For Greater Flexibility in Adjusting Producers’ Returns in Regulated Markets* 


mittees or public authorities undertake to fix prices or rates. 

One is the difficulty of reaching an agreement as to what prices 
ot rates would be fair and equitable. The other is the delay that 
always occurs in adjusting the prices or rates with changing 
conditions. 


Tri SERIOUS difficulties always arise when industry com- 


In the milk industry we have had arbitrary or administered 
prices for market milk for many years. Prior to the fall of 1916 
milk prices were set by the large dealers. Under that arrangement 
there was much delay in adjusting milk prices upward to compen- 
sate for rising costs. In the fall of 1916 dairy farmers in New 
York and other areas were driven to desperation because the dealers 
refused to raise the price of milk, although costs of feed and labor 
were going up rapidly. It was not until serious milk strikes broke 
out that the impasse was broken and prices raised. 


Through the years of collective bargaining, 1916-32, there was 
noticeable delay in adjusting milk prices downward when commodity 
prices fell and the buying power of consumers was, reduced. 


Adjustment Lag Magnified 


Under public regulation the problem of delay or lag in adjust- 
ing milk prices for changing conditions is greatiy magnified. In 
the larger markets under government regulation, the process ot 
adjusting prices for fluid milk is exceedingly cumbersome and slow. 
It is not unusual for three months or more to elapse from the time 
when producer groups begin to confer about the need for price 
changes until the amended price takes effect. The process should 
be speeded up, but considerable delay is inevitable. 


The frequency of need for price adjustments in milk markets 
will vary with conditions. At times when the price level is reason- 
ably stable the price for Class I milk might run for a year or 
longer without change. But with rapidly changing economic condi- 
tions, such as we have had since September 1939 or even before, 
it has seemed necessary to amend the price provisions of most 
market orders at least two or three times a year. 


Except for seasonal change, and temporary fluctuations due to 
weather, conditions on the demand side of the milk market ordin- 
arily do not change rapidly. But on the supply side the situation 
is quite different. The volume and cost of production is greatly 
affected by weather, and* by changes in the price of feed and in 
farm wages. The condition that causes the greatest difficulty and 
distress is drought. In New York and New England severe summer 
droughts are not uncommon. When the proportion of feed that 
cows derive from pastures is reduced from 90 per cent or more 
to less than 60 per cent, the cost of producing milk is increased 
greatly. At recent prices for feed and current farm wages, it costs 
about $1.40 more per cwt. to produce milk on a complete barn- 
feeding basis than on full pasture feed. But serious as a drought 
situation is for dairymen, experience shows that the usual process 


*One of two papers on milk pricing problems presented by Dr. Spencer, 
Professor of Marketing at Cornell. before the twentieth annual conference 
of the Vermont Dairy Plant Operators’ and Managers’ Assn. at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington, on November 5th, 1941. Dr. Spencer's 
other address appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Because of their number and the limitation of available space in the 
REVIEW, the comprehensive series of tables and graphs prepared and 
presented by Dr. Spencer to point up and illustrate his consideration of this 
entire subject unfortunately must be omitted here.—EDS. 
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of amending a federal milk order is entirely too slow to bring any 
relief whatever. 


Should Be By Formulae 


The only possible way of achieving flexible prices in market 
regulated by public authorities is to provide for automatic adjust- 
ments by means of a formula. Such adjustments will have first of 
all the advantage of promptness, reducing to a minimum the lag 
between changed conditions and the compensatory adjustment of the 
milk price. Another advantage is that needed changes can be made 
with less interference from pressure groups. Moreover, automatic 
adjustments would mean large savings in time, expense, and nervous 
energy for the many people who participate in and prepare material 
for public hearings. 


Formula price plans have been used for a long time. In 1918 
an arrangement was made in New York to compute the monthly 
price of market milk on the basis of market quotations for butter 
and cheese during the first twenty days of the preceding month. 
Allowances were made for values of skimmilk and whey, and a 
differential was added or subtracted in various months to give the 
desired seasonal variation in price. Also beginning in 1918 or 1919 
several markets adopted the basic-surplus plan and provided for 
determining the price of surplus milk on the basis of butter quota- 
tions. Since that time it has been common practice to compute 
the prices for surplus milk by formula, using the market quotations 
for butter or cheese as the basis. 


The use of formulae for computing or adjusting the prices of 
fluid milk has been less common, but is now receiving more atten- 
tion. In November 1935 the Chicago market began pricing its base 
milk by formula, at 50 cents per cwt. over the “code” price for 
evaporated milk plants. This plan was used with modifications for 
several years. Recently the federal milk order for Chicago was 
amended to provide for using the actual prices paid by evaporating 
plants rather than the “code” price as the basis for the Chicago 
fluid milk price. 

Conditions Demand Change 


When the federal ard state orders for the New York milk 
market were adopted in 1938 a formula for adjusting the prices of 
Class I and Class II-A milk, with changing quotations for butter, 
was included. It cannot be said that this formula has been particu- 
larly helpful so far, but this is due in part to the unstable conditions 
of the times. 


About a year ago it was proposed that an average of prices «paid 
by midwestern condenseries rather than butter quotations be used 
in the formula for Class I and Class II-A prices. The proposal 
was not adopted then, but such a formula for Class I milk would 
have some advantages. For one thing, fresh milk has to be sold 
in competition with canned milk. A formula whereby the Class I 
price would be tied to the condensery price might help to keep the 
two in better alignment. Another consideration is that condensery 
milk prices include and reflect the value of skimmilk as well as 
butterfat. If butter quotations continue to be used as a basis for 
fluid milk prices, the market value of skimmilk should be added to 
the butter value. Finally, in New York and some other milk sheds, 
the fluid milk plants compete more with condenseries than with 
butter factories for their milk supplies. 
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The price comparisons in table 4 (not shown) will suggest what 
are suitable differentials to be used in a formula for pricing Class I 
milk on the basis of condensery prices. 


The market quotations for butter and cheese, and condensery 
prices as well, reflect the conditions of supply and demand for dairy 
products and also the general commodity price level for the nation. 
Formulae that use the quotations for manufactured dairy products 
as a basis for-fluid milk prices sometimes miss the mark when the 
local conditions in a milk shed differ radically from the national 
situation. Most often the disparity between local and national con- 
ditions is due to summer drought. In 1939 and 1941, for example, 
serious drought conditions prevailed in the New York area, although 
there was ample rain in the midwestern dairy region. A suggested 
formula for price adjustment in times of drought is given in table 5 
(not shown). 


“Mobile” Index Suggested 


Recently three distinguished leaders among dairymen of the 
New York milk shed have made public a suggestion that a “mobile” 
index based wholly or principally on production costs be used as 
the basis’ for the price of fluid milk. Without question, formulae 
and data for estimating production costs from month to month are 
highly useful to those who have to do with the determination of 
milk prices. Unfortunately, however, it is not likely that such 
formulae will solve the problem of keeping the prices of fluid 
milk in proper adjustment automatically. The most important reason 
is that a proper price for milk cannot be determined on the basis 
of production costs alone. Some consideration has to be given to 
the buying power of consumers, to competing prices for canned 
milk, ‘and other factors. 


It is not to be expected that any sort of index or formula will 
reduce the task of determining a fair price for fluid milk to the 
painless process of mathematical calculation. From time to time 
the exercise of human judgment will be required. But formulae 
for adjusting the price promptly during the time between formal 
considerations of price changes by the constituted authorities can be 
most useful. 


Either butter quotations plus skimmilk values, or condensery 
prices, will be a satisfactory basis if suitable differentials are applied. 
In addition to that, however, provision should be made for auto- 
matic increases in the price when production costs are seriously 
enhanced by drought. 


New Marketing Order Procedure 


Washington, D. C—New regulations governing the procedure 
to be followed in formulating marketing agreements and orders 
which regulate the handling of certain agricultural commodities 
became effective January Ist, the Department of Agriculture has 
announced. 





The regulations outline in detail revised procedure for sub- 
mitting proposals, giving notice of public hearings, conducting hear- 
ings, presenting oral and written arguments and filing briefs and 
exceptions to tentative marketing agreements and orders issued 
by the Administrator of the Surplus Marketing Administration. 

Under the new procedure proposed marketing agreements and 
orders and requests for hearings are to be filed with the S. M. A. 
Administrator, who is charged with the responsibility of determin- 
ing whether the proposals are feasible and should be considered at 
public hearings. Copies of the new regulations may be obtained 
from the Hearing Clerk, Office of the Solicitor, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Commodities for which marketing agreements and orders may 
be issued include fluid milk and other dairy products, fruits and 
vegetables, and other specified farm products. Approximately 50 
marketing agreement programs are in effect, half of them regulat- 
ing the handling of fluid milk in marketing areas throughout the 
country. 
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Detection of Coli in Milk 


Bacto-Violet Red Bile Agar , 


This medium is recommended for direct plate 
counts of the coliform bacteria in milk and other 
dairy products. Use of this medium for plating 
purposes is approved in “Standard Methods.” 


Bacto-Brilliant Green Bile 2% 


Bacto-Formate Ricinoleate Broth 


These liquid media are recommended for the de- 
tection of coliform bacteria in milk. Both media 
conform in every way to the formulae specified 
in “Standard Methods for the Examination of 
Dairy Products.” 








DIFCO LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 























FIRST 


FLAVOR * COLOR * TEXTURE 


CHOCOLATE ICE CREAMS made 
with Ambrosia’s finest Dutch Process 
Cocoas have been officially declared 
prize winners. 






















You, too, will have prize winning 
Chocolate Ice Cream with the same 
top-ranking quality of velvety smooth- 
ness, true Chocolate flavor, natural 
red-brown Chocolate color when you 
select Ambrosia flavor quality Dutch 
Piocess Cocoas for your Chocolate 
Ice Cream. 


AMBROSIA CHOCOLATE CO. 
MILWAUKEE - - WISCONSIN 










Illinois Association Meets 


The Dairy Industries’ Place in National Defense 


Features Convention—Baker Heads Milk Dealers 


REATENED with serious dislocation of the dairy industry 

as a result of the war economy, the Illinois Dairy Products As- 
sociation wound up its two-day convention, Dec. 12-13, at Rock- 

ford, IIl., with a thorough realization of the difficulties that lay ahead 
and readiness to cooperate with the federal government to the fullest. 


Speakers threw away their pre-war notes and spoke from the 
heart with a determination that the dairy industry not only would 
meet the demands of our war allies for milk products, but also that 
our own military needs would be answered and that the welfare 
of the consumer would not suffer. 


The effect of the war was felt immediately when United States 
Senator C. Wayland Brooks was forced to cancel his appearance 
and two of the commodity group presidents were detained on defense 
activities, one on active service with the Illinois Militia Reserve. 
Dr. E. W. Gaumnitz of the Surplus Marketing Administration was 
also unable to leave Washington. 


In the absence of E. L. Weber, state president of the association, 
John R. De Lancey, the vice-president, sounded the keynote of the 
convention in his opening address in which he said, “I do not need 
to call your attention to the fact that all of us, in every branch of 
the dairy industry, are facing one of the biggest problems that we 
have ever faced, and I am sure that each and everyone of you will 
do your part when called upon. All operators must realize that the 
plans which were good ten years ago are obsolete today and things 
which we thought could not be done a year ago, must be done 
today.” 


Member Associations Report 


Harry E. Strong, DuQuoin, president of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Ice Cream Manufacturers ; Axel Madsen, Kewanee, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Cheese Manufacturers Association; B. B. 
Roszell, Peoria, president of the Illinois Milk Products Association; 
Kirk A. Journy, Rock Island, president of the Illinois Dairy 
Products Container Exchange; and D. H. Van Horn, Western 
Springs, president of the Illinois Dairy Products Boosters Associa- 
tion, reported for their associations. W. R. Lloyd, Decatur, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Butter Manufacturers Improvement Association, 
and Lyman Baker, Peoria, president of the Illinois Milk Dealers 
Association, were unable to attend. 


“With all the priorities, new taxes, labor problems and increased 
prices most business men think that they are in trouble,’ H. E. 
Strong said in his annual report. “If we ice cream manufacturers 
will just consider the plight of many other industries which cannot 
obtain materials to process, we should thank our lucky stars that 
we are in the dairy business. We shall have our problems, to be 
sure, but there is every indication that we will fare better than the 
average manufacturer.” 


The morning session closed with an address by Robert C. Hibben, 
executive secretary of the International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, who stated, “When you consume a dish of ice cream 
in your home or partake of your favorite ice cream feature at the 
fountain, you are helping National Defense. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has called on the American farmer to increase milk 
production from 7-9 per cent so that the program of furnishing dairy 
products to Great Britain and other democracies can be fulfilled. 
To obtain this increased milk production you just can’t turn on this 
increase in the dairy manufacturing sections but milk production 
increases throughout the United States. 


“Here is where the ice cream industry comes to the aid of 
lend-lease. Ice cream uses the surplus cream and milk solids not 
only from the city milk sheds but also from the dairy manufac- 
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turing sections. And there will be surpluses ; for example, the manu- 
facture of the lend-lease requirements of dry skim milk releases 
some 100,000,000 gallons of sweet cream which must find a profitable 
market. 


“It is the ability of the dairy farmer to dispose of all his pro- 
duction at fair prices, even in the flush season, which makes this 
branch of agriculture the greatest single source of farm income,” he 
continued. “It is the ability of the ice cream industry-to use nearly 
three billion pounds of cream and milk in this flush period which 
contributes so importantly to price stabilization. The farmer can- 
not be expected to increase production unless he ‘has a reasonable 
price for his milk. 


“It was national defense; now it’s war,” Hibben stated. “The 
job of the Middle West is not only to help us win this war, but to 
help us preserve democracy while doing it. We are going to pay 
for this war, and we don’t object to giving up half our salary to 
do it, but we do object to a continuation of non-essential spending 
in Washington. We already have truck priorities, we are being 
asked to give up 25 per cent of our paper needs, to conserve the 
steel we use, and to sacrifice some of our inventories. We don’t 
want a price control bill that will establish a bureaucracy of 
100,000 men in the field.” 


Highlights of Milk Dealer Session 


Hibben also related how the industry, through the Association, 
is cooperating with the Federal Food and Drug Administration in 
establishing quality standards for ice cream and other frozen desserts, 
and with the OPM in national defense. 


“Problems of purchasing, procurement, emergency distribution 
and personnel during the war will be met and overcome by our 
Illinois milk plant operators,” Russell L. Pollitt, Danville, pledged 
at the milk dealers session. “The fact that we operate a business 
where our raw material passes through our plant and on to the 
consumer’s table within twenty-four hours has helped gear our 
industry up to the speed required by the present national war effort. 


“We have operated our plants under conditions much more 
adverse than those presented today,” he pointed out. “With the 
tremendous demand for men and women to conduct the war effort, 
we find that operating our business with an adequate number of 
trained dairy workers is becoming more difficult,” he continued, 
recommending the training of employees to handle several jobs and 
the consideration of older men. “We are finding that many of these 
older men can step in and perform most creditably. They will be 
in demand everywhere later. Let’s get some of them in our industry 
now.” 


Election of Officers 


Lyman Baker, Peoria, and M. P. Bouxsein, Princeton, were 
re-elected president and vice-president, respectively, of the Illinois 
Milk Dealers Association. C. V. Holmes, Champaign, E. L. Weber, 
Joliet, and Bouxsein were named directors with A. R. Buehring, 
DeKalb, on the Association Board. 


L. H. Barrett, Rockford, became president of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Ice Cream Manufacturers, with E. L. Joehl, Alton, vice- 
president. E. W. Credicott, Freeport, T. M. Damgard, Streator, 
I. A. Madden, Springfield, L. M. Pedigo, Chicago, D. L. Huxtable, 
Champaign, and H. E. Strong, DuQuoin, were made directors, with 
Strong also serving on the Association Board. 


Kirk A. Journy, Rock Island, was elected president of the Illi- 
nois Dairy Products Container Exchange. John Skinner, Jr., Rock- 
ford, was made vice-president; A. G. Berndes, Chicago, treasurer ; 
W. B. Brown, Woodstock, secretary; Dale Newell, Danville, 
manager of the state bottle exchange; and Paul Soldwedell, Pekin, 
F. F. Smith, Kewanee, and Otto Wright, Quincy, directors. 


At the directors’ meeting on Friday it was voted to pledge the 
Association and its members “to ready and complete cooperation in 
all phases of national defense” and telegrams were sent to President 
Roosevelt, Governor Green, Secretary of Agricultyre Wickard and 
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LVIEW 


Illinois State Director of Agriculture Leonard, informing them of 
their readiness to serve. 


An immediate program was given to the industry by L. A. 
Bletzer, Chicago, although he pointed out that, “It is too early to 
develop a full-fledged program. The most we can do here today 
is to suggest certain broad objectives, discuss methods and list a few 
matters which should command our immediate attention. Our goals 
should be, to conserve materials, to conserve manpower, to develop 
our greatest possible efficiency, to eliminate unnecessary services 
which our consumers can do without, to eliminate all practices 
which are wasteful of the national effort, and to cut out frills. 

“I recommend the revision of state and federal regulations to 
permit a reduction in the butterfat content of ice cream. It not 
only will help to keep retail prices within bounds but it will permit 
the diversion of a vast amount of butterfat into other dairy products, 
particularly cheese and evaporated milk, which are being demanded 
in increasingly larger volume by the government in fulfillment of 
the lend-lease program,” Bletzer said. 


Recommendations and Resolutions 


Recognizing the strain to be placed upon agriculture by the war 
and the serious problems it is raising for the dairy industry, the 
convention passed a resolution expressing concern and asking “that 
any and all programs evolved shall have in mind the future best 
interests of the dairy industry, as well as present needs, and that 
such plans and programs while being formulated with a view to 
bringing about the highest production of the commodities deemed 
necessary to defense and to continue compliance with the lend-lease 
program, be carefully studied with a view tending to determine their 
effect upon the dairy industry in the reconstruction period which 
will follow the war.” 

C. R. Skidd, Chicago, and G. H. Ekhoff, Chicago, also spoke 
during the morning session. Ekhoff, a member of the Dairy Products 
Promotion committee, stressed the need for advertising to inform 
the public of the nutritive value of dairy products. 

During the closing session, M. G. Van Buskirk, executive sec- 
retary, discussed the activities during the past year and the effect 
the war would have on the program for 1942. “We shall have to 
redouble our efforts, particularly in the consumer field,” he pointed 
out, “but our primary job now is to cooperate with the war program 
to the fullest extent. Our Defense Committee will have a vital task.” 

Miss Elizabeth Stiller, Decatur, spoke on bacteriology in con- 
nection with the milk industry, and David R. Pershing, Chicago, 
analyzed the use of paper. The final discussion group was led by 
Dr. H. A. Ruehe, director of the Department of Dairy Husbandry 
of the University of Illinois. 





Medals For Philadelphia Milkmen 





Left te right, Gerald Griffin, of Scott-Powell Dairies, Ronald N. Ent- 

wistle, of Supplee-WillsJones Milk Company, Anthony Washofsky, of 

Abbotts Dairies, Inc., recipients of awards for heroic actions performed 

during the course of their duties from the hands of Charles H. Grakelow, 

Director of Purchases and Supplies for the City of Philadelphia, acting 

for the Milk Industry Foundation, and Frank B. Baldwin, President of 
the Philadelphia Milk Exchange. 
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NOW .. . an exact science 
that removes the guesswork! 


$4 you know what you are going to get, when you set your 
milk — impossible with methods “borrowed” from the hard-type 
cheese industry. Verley’s controlled method — used by many 
successful operators — is specifically designed for cottage cheese 
manufacture. WUelps you to eliminate losses, secure a uniform 
roduct every time, increase yield, recover more of the solids 
rom the whey. Don’t produce cottage cheese on the old hit-and- 
miss basis — be certain of quality, by using today’s standards... 
and be more certain of repeat business and profits. Get all the 
facts! Write to VERLEY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1621 
Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Verley’s Cottage Cheese System 


Verley Cottage Cheese Coagulator . Verley Lactic Culture 
Tender Heot’’ Vat and Accessories 


Enjoy EXTRA Years of 
High Efficiency Milk Pumping ! 





Kuse 








BALL- BEARING 
ALL-PURPOSE! 


100% 





You'll pump MORE Milk at less 
cost with this hew Waukesha 


SANITARY 
Sanitary Pump! It’s ball bearing MILK PUMP 
equipped, free from friction and 


drag, capable of many long years of economical 
service. Precision engineered to close tolerances, it 
offers the famous “Positive Displacement” that 
means so much to Milk protection, avoiding churn- 
ing, aeration, agitation, foaming. Head pressures 
as high as 100 lbs. cannot harm either pump or 
product. Easy to clean and sterilize. 


* WRITE FOR BULLETIN, and treat your plant 
to truly modern Milk Pumping efficiency. 


FOUNDRY COMPANY 


WAUKESHA WISCONSIN 
DEPENDABLE PRODUCT OF A DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURER - 
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Does Farm Cooling Affect Fat Test At the Plant? 


UESTION—Will you please give me a direct answer to the 
following questions? Will cooling milk below 40 deg. F. 
affect the cream test when taken the following morning at 


the milk station, and how? 


Is an ice bank in milk cooler essential or detrimental in 
cooling milk? 


Is an agitator any benefit to cooling milk in regards to cost 

of operation? 
—E. C. Van B.,New York. 

ANSWER—Cooling milk even to 50 deg. may affect the fat 
test at the plant the following morning if the milk is not properly 
agitated before or after dumping, or if in the process of dumping 
into the weigh can mixing is insufficient. Milk does not mix too 
well in some weigh cans without some mechanical aid. In other 
weigh cans the construction of the entire equipment is so that regard- 
less of how well the fat has risen to the top of the milk because 
of proper cooling, a satisfactory sample can be taken. It is not 
the testing of the well-cooled milk that causes the trouble, but it 
is the improper sampling. 


The Pennsylvania State College some years ago in cooperation 
with the Philadelphia producers’ organization rather clearly showed 
that milk that was well cooled did not mix thoroughly and, there- 
fore, a satisfactory sample could not be gotten when the milk 
was dumped into certain types of weigh cans. When the shapes 
of the weigh cans were changed in same plants, the sampling was 
more accurate. 


One way to tell how much effect the thorough cooling has on 
the accuracy of sampling is to take a sample of the milk from the 
weigh can in the regular manner and then stir the milk thoroughly 
and repeat the sampling. The tests should agree between the un- 
mixed and the mixed milk within 0.1 to 0.2 per cent if the mixing 
is sufficient by the mere operation of dumping the milk into the 
weigh can. If the tests do not agree within the stated limits, either 
the dairymen or the plant lose. Plant loss figures also aid in detect- 
ing improper sampling. 


If milk is to be cooled within 1 to 2 hours, as so many health 
department regulations require, the average mechanical milk cooler 
must carry a bank of ice if the cooler is loaded to capacity, and 
the water must be agitated. The size of the compressor on the 
average tank is not large enough to take the heat out of the water 
sufficiently fast, so that there is enough differential between the 
temperature of the water and the milk to cool the milk in the allotted 
time. All of our experiments here at the College of Agriculture 
relative to milk cooling indicate that there must be a wall of ice 
around the tank if the milk is to be cooled according to most 
sanitary codes. 


Under normal conditions, I would say that an agitator in the 
milk cooling tank is not essential if a dairyman does not have 
to cool the milk according to many sanitary codes and if the bac- 
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terial counts are taken within 15 to 18 hours after production. An 
agitator in the water will, of course, increase the initial cost as 
well as the cost of operation whereas the bacterial count of clean, 
low count milk is not greatly affected, provided the samples are 
taken when the milk is less than 24 hours old. It seems as if 
milk that is cooled slowly does show a higher count than milk which 
is cooled more rapidly after both milks are 24 hours or more old. 


It would be nice if every dairyman had an agitator in his milk 
cooling tank, but it is questionable just how much better the milk 
would be than if a milk cooling tank were used which had ice on 
the coils or walls and some of that ice was at the top of the water 
when the water was up to the neck of the cans. Too many milk 
coolers have the coils so low that the top water when the milk 
is put into the tank becomes so warm that cooling is extremely slow. 
From the standpoint of cooling milk, the top coil should be at the 
top of the water when the water is to the top of the over-flow pipe. 


Superphosphate For Dairy Stables 


UESTION—I am a veterinarian so am asked frequently the 

value of superphosphate as an antiseptic on cow stable floors. 

Can you tell me whether or not it is as satisfactory as lime 
for this purpose? What effect if any does superphosphate have on 
the organisms causing Bang’s disease and common mastitis? How 
much superphosphate should be used in a stable housing 20 to 25 
cows? 


—A. W. B., Maryland. 


ANSWER—Since superphosphate contains a rather high concen- 
tration of one or more strong acids, it kills bacteria readily. Experi- 
ments reported from Michigan State College show that the bacterium 
which causes the Bang abortion disease and the one which causes 
most mastitis are killed when 20 per cent superphosphate is used 
in dairy barns at the rate of two pounds per cow per day. 


Probably one pound per cow per day is almost as efficient from 
the standpoint of killing bacteria, provided this amount of super- 
phosphate is not scattered over too great a floor area. Superphos- 
phate, as normally used in dairy barns, will probably not kill bac- 
terial spores. Unless straw, hay, soil, manure and like materials 
get into milk, bacteria developing from spores cause very little 
trouble as far as producing high quality milk is concerned. ~ 


Proper use of superphosphate in gutters and walks in dairy 
barns will kill a large number of bacteria, and it is therefore as 
valuable as lime in reducing the kinds and number of bacteria 
common to dairy barn floors. 


ee 


Hector, Minn.—The Ward Milk Company has announced that 
it will open a plant here soon. Condensing equipment will be installed. 


Sabetha, Kans.—Work has been started on the new buttermilk 
plant here by Walter Zavitz of Morrill, contractor and builder. 


Clemons, Towa—Work of installing milk drying equipment in 
the Minvera Valley Creamery here is progressing rapidly. 
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Beatrice Quarterly Report 


Show 24 Per Cent Sales Increase During Last Quarter 
of 1941 Compared with Same 1940 Period 


Chicago, Ill—C. H. Haskell, president of Beatrice Creamery 
Co. in his quarterly report to stockholders, stated that the net profit 
of the company for the three months’ period ended November 30, 
1941 was $343,997.36, equivalent, after provision for dividends on 
preferred stock, to $0.60 per share of common stock. This com- 
pared with a profit of $470,938.76, or $0.93 per share of common 
stock for the comparable period of 1940. 

The accumulated profit for the twelve months ended November 
30, 1941 was $1,740,707.79, and after provision for preferred divi- 
dends is equivalent to $3.36 per share of common stock. 

Net sales for the quarter were $23,560,442.67, as compared to 
$19,023,379.53 for the corresponding period of last year, an increase 
of 23.85 per cent. Total unit sales increased 3.63 per cent as com- 
pared to the same period last year. 

“While selling prices of dairy products have averaged higher 
than last year,” said Mr. Haskell, “the advance in raw materials 
and operating costs has been so much more rapid that our profits, 
particularly in the fluid milk and butter departments, were below 
the same period last year. 

“Your company, and the industry in general, lost money on 
surplus butter inventories this season. Sufficient reserves are car- 
ried against the anticipated loss on the company’s inventory re- 
maining unsold at the end of the period.” 


Grapefruit Pulp in Dairy Feed 


Florida Study Shows It to Be a Satisfactory 
Ingredient of the Ration 


Bulletin 354, published by the University of Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Gainesville, Fla., describes the Feeding Value 
and Nutritive Properties of Citrus By-Products and Dried Grape- 
fruit Pulp for Milk Production. The material was prepared by P. T. 
Dix Arnold, R. B. Becker and W. M. Neal. 

Feeding trials with grapefruit pulp were carried on to de- 
termine palatability, digestibility, milk production and effect on the 
flavor of milk. The results showed that this by-product of the 
Florida citrus industry may be used advantageously as a dairy feed. 

“Dried grapefruit ‘pulp was palatable to dairy cows, even after 
they had received their full regular feed,” the report states. 

“Dried grapefruit pulp is a bulky feed, the weight varying ac- 
cording to the process of manufacture. The average density of 
dried grapefruit pulp was .71 pounds per quart, and of dried grape- 
fruit meal .97 pounds. 

“Dried grapefruit pulp, used in these trials, yielded 1.2 per cent 
of digestible crude protein and 76.0 per cent of total digestible 
nutrients. The proportion of seeds contained and the variety of 
grapefruit. would affect the composition and digestible nutrients 
slightly. 

“Slightly more milk and butterfat were produced while the 
cows received dried grapefruit pulp,” the findings continue, “but 
feed consumption and body weights were slightly greater during 
the periods on dried beet pulp. Results indicate that these two by- 
products are practically equal in feeding value when supplied as 
bulky carbohydrate feeds to dairy cows. 

“No flavor characteristic: of either dried grapefruit pulp or 
dried beet pulp was noted in the milk obtained during these feed- 
ing trials. 

“Dried citrus pulp is a desirable bulky carbohyrate concentrate 
for use in the rations of dairy cattle,” the survey concludes. 


January, 1942 





MILK PROTECTION STARTS WITH CLEAN CANS 


DAMROW Can Washers 

















i a tea Ae os x 
consistently deliver milk cans of LOWER BAC- 
TERIA COUNT! Your Production costs go 
DOWN, too, for the DAMROW is built for long 
years of operation at low power, heat, and main- 
tenance costs. Available in capacities from 4 to 14 
cans per minute, in Straight-line or Rotary Types. 


AS: 


DAMROW BROTHERS COMPANY 
181 Western Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Our capacity ...... cans per minute. 

PD: 20b0ccnsscseersistotnsctusandeossavicdobenses 

REGIE: 6b dccwniseecinsersenctbosiateesvisesconess 
Dm ee OC eee eee 





DAIRY EQUIPMENT mecrs. 


fFono ow sac ° wisconsin 





Please send us latest bulletins on DAMROW CAN WASHERS. 
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If YOU want 
Milk Protection 
at lower costs, re- 
turn the coupon 
today! 





King Zeero Flash Cooler 


With “‘No Lead Control“ 


The ‘‘No Lead Control’ 
makes the King Zeero 
Flash Cooler Fully Aute- 
matic and fool proof. 
Cooling of the water 
only takes place when 
the water is being used 
to cool the products. 
When the milk flows the 
water cools. When the 
milk stops the water 
cooling stops. 


AVAILABLE TO PRESENT 
KING ZEERO USERS 


Instant controlled cool- 
ing at all times with no 
waiting. Instant cooling 
of brine to any tem- 
perature. Instant cool- 
ing of water to 32°. 


USE KING ZEERO 
FLASH COOLERS 
For 

Milk and Cream 
Coolers 
Buttermilk Vats 
Butter Washing 
Ice Cream Freezers , 
Popsicle Tanks 
Holding Tanks, Ete. 
Capacities 1 to 100 Tons. 
Write For Bulletin No. 44. 














The KING ZEERO CO., 1885-87 Clybours Ave., Chicago, lll. 
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Factors in Price Determination 


Dr. Leland Spencer, Professor of Marketing at Cornell University, Surveys the 
Many Elements to Consider in Setting a Fair Producers’ Return For Milk* 


with which this paper will deal is the 

price paid to farmers for fluid or Class 
I milk. For convenience, a fair price may 
be defined as a reasonable compromise be- 
tween what the producer needs and what the 
consumer can afford to pay. 


Tee PARTICULAR price for milk 


Now that milk prices are regulated by 
public authorities in so many areas, the in- 
structions that state and federal orders give 
the administrators of milk control programs 
for determining the proper price for milk 
are the first consideration. The New York 
milk control law, enacted in 1933, was the 
first in which the attempt was made to 
specify the various factors to be considered 
in setting the price of milk. 


This law does not specifiy in detail how 
the various factors are to be measured or 
what weights are to be given to the several 
items. For this reason provisions of this 
law have been criticized as too indefinite, but 
with the possible exception of the federal 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, the New York milk control law un- 
doubtedly gives more precise directions for 
determining the price of milk than does any 
other legislation in the United States. 


The federal Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, which was enacted to take the place 
of certain sections of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933, sets up parity of pur- 
chasing power as the prime consideration for 
the determination of milk prices. By “par- 
ity” is meant the pricing of the product so 
that producers can exchange a given quantity 
—say, 100 pounds of milk—for the same 
quantity of supplies (feed, seed, fertilizers, 
building materials, etc., as well as household 
supplies) that could have been bought with 
the proceeds from sale of 100 pounds of milk 
in the base period. For most products the 
base period specified is 1910-14, but the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to use 
a post-war base period, 1919-29, if he finds 
that the necessary statistics are more readily 
available. 





*One of two papers on milk pricing problems 
presented by Dr. Spencer at the Twentieth Annual 
Conference of the Vermont Dairy Plant Operators’ 
and Managers’ Association at the University of 
Vermont, Burlington, on November 5, 1941. Dr. 
Spencer’s other address appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Because of their number and the limitation of 
available space in the REVIEW, the comprehensive 
series of tables and graphs prepared and pre- 
sented by Dr. Spencer to point up and illustrate 
his consideration of this entire subject unfortun- 
ately must be omitted here —EDS 
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Parity Price Figured by Formula 


The parity price for milk in any month 
can be figured precisely according to the 
formula that has been devised by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. However, while 
parity is the prime consideration set forth 
in the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act, the Secretary of Agriculture is auth- 
orized to set aside the parity provision en- 
tirely under certain conditions. In case the 
Secretary finds that a parity price for milk 
would not be reasonable, he may establish 
a price that will be reasonable on the basis 
of these other conditions. This the Secretary 
has commonly done in regulating the price 
of milk in markets where federal orders are 
in effect. 


Whatever the state legislatures and Con- 
gress may have done or failed to do in 
setting up standards for the determination of 
milk prices, both public officials and repre- 
sentatives of the milk industry who have 
the responsibility of determining milk prices 
must consider a wide range of factors if the 
prices they establish are to be fair and work- 
able. All these factors are logically grouped 
under three headings—demand, supply and 
price level. 


Good statistical information is absolutely 
essential for sound price making. In most 
of the: larger milk sheds an abundance of 
Statistics suitable for measuring the various 
factors that influence milk prices is provided 
by the federal and state departments of agri- 
culture, by the cooperatives. and by other 
agencies. In some markets regulated under 
state or federal orders the market adminis- 
frators are compiling data that are more 
comprehensive and more useful for purposes 
of price determination than has been avail- 
able heretofore. 


3ut while complete and reliable statistics 
are a great help to those Who have the re- 
sponsibility for determining milk prices, they 
do not eliminate the need for human wisdom 
on the part of the price makers. Statistics 
are historical. They have to be projected 
into the future. One needs to know from 
experience and study how to forecast the 
trends in demand and supply and how these 
would be affected by whatever price changes 
are contemplated. 


Weighing All Factors Important 


Another difficulty experienced by those 
whose job it is to decide upon the proper 


price for milk is to determine the relative 
weight or emphasis to be given to the many 
factors involved. Should the purchasing 
power of people in the city and the cost of 
milk production on the farm have equal 
weight? ‘Not only is it difficult to agree 
upon the importance of the various factors at 
a particular time, but it is evident that the 
importance varies from time to time. For 
example, the quantity of surplus milk in the 
milk shed is a very important matter at 
times when there is a wide spread between 
the fluid milk price and the value of milk 
for manufacture. But at other times when 
the demand for manufactured dairy products 
is especially strong, as at present, the quan- 
tity of surplus is of much less concern. 


Some methods of measuring the various 
aspects of demand, supply, and price level 
are illustrated by the tables and charts which 
apply to the New York market or milk 
shed. The situation portrayed by these tables 
and charts may be interpreted as follows: 


In spite of higher retail prices the sales 
of fluid milk in the New York market are 
running a little ahead of last year. In 
September, Calss I sales were up nearly 
3 per cent from the same month of last 
year. The striking gain in consumer in- 
comes, with the purchasing power of factory 
wages 40 per cent higher than a year ago, 
together with the stimulus of relief milk 
distribution, has more than offset the effect 
of the higher retail prices. 


In September the doorstep price of milk 
was 1% cents a quart higher than a year 
ago, and the store price was up 2 cents. 
The doorstep price was raised one-half cent 
October first and another half-cent October 
26th, so that the price for November was 
1% cents higher than in November, 1940. 
However, the store price probably will aver- 
age only 1 cent a quart higher than, it was 
in November, 1940. 


The sales record for Class II-A milk 
(cream) presents a different picture. The 
volume for September, 1941, was 66 
per cent less than for September, 1940. 
Very likely the increase of 3% cents per 
half-pint in the retail price of cream is re- 
sponsible for the shrinkage in sales. 


Judging Effect of Advances 


In judging the probable effect of recent 
advances and possible further increases in 
retail milk and cream prices, two consider- 
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One is the 
-pread between retail prices for fresh milk 
nd evaporated milk. In September, 1941 the 
-pread was about the same as for the year 
1940, but considerably larger than in other 
years. With the fluid milk price 
increase of October, the spread between 
iresh milk and canned milk prices may be 


tious require special attention. 


recent 


pproaching the point where a good many 
families will be tempted to switch to evap- 
orated. In the long run this might be rather 
erious for the producers of market milk. 

The other point of special importance in 
connection with prospective changes in retail 
prices and demand is the trend of consumer 
buying power in New York City. In the 
past, changes in demand for milk and cream 
have lagged about ten months behind changes 
in business activity and payrolls. This gives 
some basis for anticipating further gains in 
Class I sales and some recovery in Class 
II-A sales providing retail prices are not 
meved up too rapidly. 

There is a possibility, of course, that con- 
sumers may react more strongly than usual 
to price increases above the present levels, 
which are not far below the peaks that were 
reached in 1919 and 1920. Unfortunately, 
due to higher costs of distribution, the level 
of retail prices that prevailed in those years 
now yields considerably smaller net returns 
to farmers. 

The total production of milk and the 
quantity of surplus in the New York milk 
shed are relatively large at the present 
time. Ordinarily this would be a matter of 
indicating the need for 
producer 
However, an large propor- 
tion of the surplus is going into condensed, 
evaporated, or powdered milk, and the price 
obtained for this milk compares more favor- 
ably than usual with the Class I price. At 
the September prices, the New York pool 
will carry with equal ease almost double the 
quantity of surplus it carried in September, 
1940. 


serious concern, 
adjustment of 


exceptionally 


downward prices. 


The Potential of Production 


The potential of milk supply for the next 
vear or longer is indicated by the number 


of cows and heifers on farms in the milk 
shed. The number of cows now stands at a 
higher level than for many years, but only 
moderate increases are to be expected in 
the next year or two. 

The cost of producing milk in the New 
York milk shed for the winter of 1941-42 is 
estimated at approximately $3.10 per cwt. 
(with labor at 35 hour). If 
the expected returns for milk in Classes 
II, III, and IV are subtracted from this 
amount, the balance to be made up by Class 
I will be about $2.09 for 56 pounds of milk, 
of $3.73 per cwt. If the present Class I price 
of $3.11 per cwt. were continued through 
March, 1941, the net return to farmers 
would probably average around $2.80 per 
cwt., or $.30 less than the estimated cost. 


cents an 


A further consideration is the the fact 
that milk prices have been relatively lower 
than costs for a number of years. During 
the ten-year period 1931-40, the index num- 
bers of dairy farm costs, were 12 per cent 
higher than the index number of prices that 
farmers receive for milk in the New York 
milk shed. This means that dairy farmers 
in New York, New England, and other milk 
sheds of the Northeast have large 2ccumu- 
lated losses to make up. 


It will take several years of good prices 
to enable dairy farmers to make the repairs 
and replacements to buildings, fences, ma- 
chinery and the like that have been neglected 
during these years of unfavorable prices and 
to get their debts reduced in prevaration 
for the next period of deflation, which may 


not be many years away. 
——_ oo 


VENDING MACHINE CURB 





According to a recent O.P.M. order 
issued by Donald M. Nelson the manufac- 
ture of milk vending machines will be curbed 
due to restrictions on the use of essential 
metals. The curb restricts the use of alum- 
inum, copper, copper-base alloys, lead, nickel, 
tin, iron, steel and zinc. Many of these metals 
have been used previously in the manufac- 
ture of vending equipment used for the sale 
of milk and dairy drinks in factories and 
points of public assembly. 


ICE CREAM CONFERENCE 





Annual Event at Penn State College 
Scheduled for January 30 


State College, Pa—At the conclusion of 
the 51st year of ice cream short course in- 
struction at the Pennsylvania State College 
the annual Ice Cream Conference will be 
held. It was in 1892 that the manufacture of 
ice cream was first taught at State. The 
1942 course marks the 51st year of continu- 
ous instruction, during which time over 2,700 
students have received training in ice cream 
manufacturing. 

Invitations are extended to former ice 
cream short course students, manufacturers 
and friends in the industry to attend this 
Conference. The program, including out- 
standing speakers and leaders of the ice 
cream industry, will start at 9:30 on Friday, 
January 30th, with six speakers listed. A 
banquet will be held at the Nittany Lion Inn 
that evening. 

At the banquet will be awarded the annual 
scholarship cup and also a gold watch 
donated each year by Milton Glaubman of 
American Food Laboratories, Inc., 
York, for high scholarship. Another prize 
offered by the Pineapple Producers Cooper- 
ative Association of San Francisco will be 
awarded this year to the Pennsylvania manu- 
facturer or representative whose sample of 
pineapple ice cream submitted receives the 
highest The ice cream will be 
judged by the instructional staff after all 
samples are received. 


New 


score. 


The tentative program for January 30th 
includes the following: 


1. ‘‘Problems Arising from War and Defense,’’ 


George Putnam, Vice President, Creamery Pack- 
age Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


2. ‘*The Washington Situation,’’ Robert C. 
Hibben, Executive Secretary, International Asso- 
ciation of Ice Cream Manufacturers, Washington, 
D. € 

3 ‘Inter-American Cooperation in Field of 
Dairy Industries.’’ Robert Rosenbaum, Vice Presi- 
dent, David Michael & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

4. ‘‘Recent Developments Resulting from Ice 
Cream Research,’’ ‘“‘Sugars in Ice Cream,” 
Professor J. H. Erb, Dairy Technology Depart- 
ment, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


5 “Production Problems,’’ Walter Webster, 
Breyer Ice Cream Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘Merchandising Problems,’’ J. H. Meehan, 


6 
Philadelphia Dairy Products Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 














EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR SEDIMENT AND MOLD TESTING 


@ “E-Z-LOCK” Sediment and Mold Test Cards 
@ “Credicott” Milk, Cream and Mold Discs 
@ “Langsenkamp-Wheeler” Milk Sediment Testers 
@ New “Illinois” Cream Sediment Testers 
@ Mold Test Equipment and Chemicals 


SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY €0., Exclusive Distributors, 20 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


“WORLD'S LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF SEDIMENT and MOLD TEST CARDS” 
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DISA To Meet Jan. 13 


Exposition, Inter-American Trade Rela- 
tions, Governmental Relations and 


Research on Business Agenda 


The Dairy Industries Supply Association 
is to hold its twenty-third annual business 
York City 


meeting on January 13 in New 
at the Hotel Biltmore. 


Among topics of interest to the broad 
dairy industries which will come before the 


voting representatives of tl 


ie nearly two 
hundred equipment supplies companies that 
comprise the organization will be: Dairy 
Industries Exposition policy for 1942; De- 
fense Repercussions on the Dairy Equipment 


Industry; Research today, for tomorrow; 
DISA’s Inter-American trade relations pro- 


gram; DISA and governmental relations. 


Harry L. Miller, president since early in 
1940 will call the session to order. Officers 
and chairmen of standing committees will 
present reports covering a wide range of 
DISA’s fifteen director- 
ships will be filled at the meeting. 


activity. Five of 
Current 
nominees—as announced by a nominating 
include R. D. Britton, Wisner 
Manufacturing Co.; G. C. Calvert, The 
Pfaudler Co.; John H. Mulholland, John H. 
Mulholland Co.; Robert Rosenbaum, David 
Michael & Co.; R. J. 
Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corp.; Roland 
F. Smith, Waukesha Foundry Co.; Michael 
Yundt, Michael Yundt Co., and it is possible 
that other nominations made by various com- 


committee 


Scheu, Kelvinator 


panies will also be presented. Of the an- 
Calvert, Mul- 
holland, Rosenbaum, Scheu and Yundt are 


nounced nominees, Messrs. 
currently members of DISA’s board. The 
full board of directors, following each an- 
nual meeting, from its own number selects 
the officers of the organization for the en- 


suing year. 
Reactions to the Toronto Show 


The association has recently in a few 
sentences given a measure of the stature of 
the fourteenth Exposition held in Toronto in 
late October of this year. 


“It was unquestionably the outstanding 
off-year Exposition which DISA has held. 
(Unlimited Expositions have been held in 
recent years by DISA only in the even- 


numbered years.) 


“It achieved an unprecedented distinction, 
too, beyond the dairy industries and the in- 
dustries that equip and supply the latter. 
Also, it assumed some eminence in the forg- 
ing of international good will. 


“Registration represented forty-one states 
and the District of Columbia; ten Canadian 
provinces; and eight other countries. (Be- 
yond the Americas, Australia, England and 
“Total 


registration was somewhat short of 7,500 


New Zealand were represented). 


persons.” 
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Scheu Succeeds Mortensen 


It has been announced by DISA that 
Ralph J. Scheu, Kelvinator Division, Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., has been elected to the 
Board of Directors to fill a vacancy brought 
about by the resignation, accepted with re- 
gret, of C. Mortensen, formerly associated 
with Standard Milk Machinery Co. and a 
former President of DISA. The resigna- 
tion was tendered, and the vacancy brought 
about by it was filled at a recent meeting of 
the directors. 


At the same time the appointment was 
Robert David 
Michael & Co., long a director of DISA, to 
the Executive Committee of the Board of 


announced of Rosenbaum, 


Directors. 
—_____»—>e 


WAGE-HOUR RULING 


Decision Includes Non-Retail Selling 
Chain Employees Under Act 


By a far-reaching Wage-Hour law opinion 
handed down by Judge Harry E. Kalodner 
in the United States District Court at Phila- 
delphia nearly 500,000 non-retail selling em- 
ployees of the nation’s chain stores and 
wholesale industries are entitled to the mini- 
mum wage and overtime benefits of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion of the Department of Labor. 

In the case at law the opinion of the judge 
upheld the contention of the Wage and Hour 
Division that 3,200 non-retail selling em- 
ployees of the American Stores Co. are en- 
titled to the minimum wage and overtime 
benefits of the act. 

The opinion stated further that the de- 
fendant’s warehouses perform essentially the 
same functions as those performed by inde- 
pendent wholesale grocers, and their mode 
of operation is substantially the same. 

The judge added that non-compliance by 
the chain organization with the Fair Labor 
Standards 


would result in a burdensome differential to 


\ct in its warehouse operations 


the complying non-chain warehouses and 
their customer retail stores that are en- 
gaged in competition with the defendant 
chain organization. 
—__—9-<-9—_—— 
PRESENTS DEFENSE BONDS 


(EB)—At the annual 
for employes of William 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chisrtmas party 
H. Roberts & Sons, Inc., local dairy, in the 
Riviera Club, the company presented a de- 
fense bond to each of the more than 140 em- 
ployes. Besides the bond, a ham was given 
to each family and a box of candy to each 
woman and child present. 

ome « 


4. L. KRAFT TO TALK 


Huntington ,Ind. (EB)—J. L. Kraft, presi- 
dent of the Kraft-Phoenix Cheese Co., will 
address the annual banquet of the local 
Guernsey Breeders’ Assn. here Jan. 21. 





MARCUS ASSURES COOPERATION 


Milk Industry Furthering Every Phase 
of Emergency Program 

A. G. Marcus of Los 

of the 


\ngeles, president 
International Association of Milk 
Dealers, in a statement lately issued through 
the New York City 


Milk Industry Foundation, said that 


headquarters of the 
“United 
States milk distributors are rapidly complet- 
ing war-time plans to keep up deliveries of 
fresh milk. 

“The milk industry, which has had years 
of training in the economical and safe op- 
eration of motor vehicles, will render all 
possible cooperation with federal tire-saving 
plans. The industry through its trade asso- 
ciation is studying the difficult problem of 
modifying distributing operations in various 
ways so that not only rubber, but gas and 
oil will be effectively conserved. Coopera- 
tion of consumers and labor will be needed 
to carry out some of these plans. 

“Milk heads the list of war-time ‘protec- 
West 


Coast milk executive who heads the indus- 


tive’ foods,” declared Mr. Marcus, 
try’s nation-wide trade association, “and the 
extensive United States system of getting 
fresh milk to consumers will prove more 
valuable to the nation than ever. 

“Fresh fluid milk 


abroad and it is used near the markets where 


cannot be shipped 


it is produced. It is the mainstay of agri- 
cultural cash income. Milk heads every list 
of the foods urged by government nutrition 
experts as essential for the war-time diet. 

“The milk industry agrees with govern- 
ment authorities that milk is a war-time 
‘must.’ We shall cooperate with nutrition 
and health branches of the government in 
assuring uninterrupted deliveries of milk. 
The industry is already working on plans 
such as eliminating ‘special deliveries’ and 
carrying out of a one-call-per-day delivery 
policy. 

“Britain’s war experience,’ Mr. Marcus 
concludes, “proves the value of continuing 
the service of the trained, organized milk 
distributing system. In America many mu- 
nicipal executives are counting on the men 
of the far-flung milk distributing industry 
to render extra services in air-raid and other 
defense activities.” 

———o=>- oe" 
FIGHT MILK PRICE RISE 

La Porte, Ind. (EB)—Local factory work- 
ers are fighting with a boycott an increase in 
milk prices from 13 to 15 cents a quart set by 
local dairies. The first day milkmen returned 
to their plants with reports of virtually no 
sales. Labor leaders here deny any knowl- 
Dairies here 
defended the boost in price by stating it was 


edge of the general boycott. 


based on a recent state order increasing tl 
wholesale price of milk 50 cents a 100 pounds 
above the average condensery prices, with the 
result that they must now pay almost $3.00 
a 100 pounds wholesale for-their milk. 
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Fifty Years of Service 
Walter L. Cherry Completes Half Cen- 
tury with Prominent Equipment 
Firm—Testimonial Dinner 
December 19, 1941 was a momentous date 
in the life of Walter L. Cherry, president of 


that 
marked the 50th anniversary of his business 


Cherry-Burrell Corporation, for date 


life. 
It was on December’ 19, 1891 that he 
left school to enter his father’s business. 


Illness necessitated his father asking him to 
College, 
Rapids, Iowa, to help in the business. At 


leave his classes at Coe Cedar 


the time both the father and his eldest son 
thought the latter would be able to return 
to his college career in the fall, but the con- 
father made this im- 


tinued illness of his 


possible. 


Walter L. Cherry 


J. G. Cherry had invented and patented a 


jacketed cream can, which in those days 
proved to be a vital necessity on the cream 
creamery. It 
The 


insulation protected against changes in tem- 


gathering wagons of 


was insulated and fitted 


every 
with a float. 


perature and the float prevented the cream 
from churning as it was being jostled on its 
trip from the producer to the creamery. 

It was only a few months before the death 
of J. G. Cherry in June 1899, that his dream 
of incorporating the business under the name 


of J. 


Following the death of his father, Walter 


G. Cherry Co. became a fact. 


L. Cherry became president of the company. 
Under his guidance the company grew and 
prospered. The father’s trust and confidence 
in his eldest son was amply justified. 


In those early days butter making 
accomplished in box churns and Mason work- 
ers. The combined cl 


had not appeared on the scene. 


was 


1urn and butterworker 
Ice cream 
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was made in the old salt and ice freezers, 


and pasteurizers on a commercial scale did 
not enter the picture until several years later. 


Walter Cherry took over not only the ac- 


tive management of the business but also 
was very active in the community in which 
Cedar 


served as 


he lived. He was a director in the 


Rapids Chamber of Commerce, 
a member of the Cedar Rapids Zoning Com- 
1926 to 1932, 


of St. Luke’s Hospital for many years, as 


mission from was a director 


well as Trustee of Coe College. He was a 
director and member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Dairy Industries Supply Associa- 
tion, of the National Dairy Council, and of 
the American Dairy Federation. During 
World War I Mr. Cherry served as repre- 
sentative for Northeast Iowa under the War 
Industries Board. He 
the National League. He is a 
member of the Economic Club of Chicago, 
the Agricultural Club of Chicago, the Elec- 
tric, the Hill 
Clubs. 


was a member of 


Economic 


Union League, and Indian 


It was in 1928 that the crowning achieve- 


ment of his career when the J. G. 


Cherry Co. was merged into the Cherry- 


came 


Burrell Corporation and he was elected presi- 
dent. Mr. Cherry is at the present time not 
only president and director of the Cherry- 
Burrell Corporation of Delaware, but also 
of Cherry-Burrell, Ltd. of London, and of 


Cherry-Burrell Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 


At a testimonial dinner given in honor of 
Mr. Cherry at the Racquet Club, Chicago, 
on the evening of December 19, he was pre- 
sented with a diamond studded, platinum pin 
in recognition of 50 years of service. At this 
same dinner he was presented with a com- 
memorative book honoring his 50 years of 
service. To quote from this book: 


“Cherry-Burrell Corporation has gone 
steadily forward under your leadership. 
Under your leadership it has survived the 
dark days of the depression and will survive 
the even darker days of national emergency. 

“To you, Walter L. Cherry, we who have 
been so closely associated with you during 
many of these eventful fifty years words can 
inadequately express our respect for your 
sound judgment, your keen foresight, your 
integrity, and your fairness in decisions, that 
have been so thoughtfully and intelligently 
made during our relationship. You are an 
inspired leader whose advice and guidance 
has at all times commanded our enduring 
respect and love both as a business confere 
and as a personal friend.” 

This testimonial to Mr. Cherry was signed 
by his fellow members of the Board of Di- 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation. 
oe 
KEN LEACH PROMOTED 


manager of the 


rectors of 





Ken Leach, New York 
City plants of the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association of New York, has been 
promoted to the position of general manager 
of about one hundred country plants in 
various sections of New York State. Pre- 
viously, Mr. Leach was attached to the Syra- 
cuse office of the League. 











A Rogers’ installation at Reed 
Bros. Dairy, Memphis, Tenn. 


ROGERS 


STAINLESS STEEL 
VACUUM PANS 


For manufacturing High Qual- 
ity Concentrated Skimmed Milk, 
Whole Milk, Ice Cream Mix 
and Buttermilk. 


Eliminate metallic 


contamina- 


tion. Produce clean-flavored 
products with ROGERS stain- 
less Steel Vacuum Pans. 


ROGERS Stainless Steel Vacu- 
um Pans are capably engineered 
and carefully built to produce 
highest quality products. 


Manufactured in all desired ca- 
pacities, equipped with counter- 
flow or parallel-flow condensers 
to fit all water conditions. 


Stainless Steel Entrainment Sep- 
arator is Standard Equipment in 
All Pans. 


We 


also manufacture 


Spray 


Process Milk Driers, Hotwells, 
Single and Double Effect Evap- 
orators and Cream Pasteurizing 
Equipment. 


If you have a problem, or a question, 
our Engineers will gladly assist you. 


DETROIT 


Extabl 


he 


d 
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8731 WITT STREET 
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Reports Its Activities 
Chief O. E. Reed Interestingly Sum- 
marizes Year’s Operations of the 

Bureau of Dairy Industry 


In his report of the work of the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1941, recently submitted to Claude 
R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, O. E. 
Reed, Chief of the Bureau, gives a detailed 
outline of its many and varied activities in 
the fields of dairy production, processing and 
marketing. 


The fifty-one pages of the report are con- 
fined to the high spots of the Bureau’s activi- 
ties with and tabulations. The 
contents has six divisions: dairy herd-im- 


summaries 


provement investigations; breeding, feeding 
and management investigations; division of 
nutrition and physiology; dairy 
market milk investigations ; and editorial and 
information work. 


research ; 


In his introduction, Mr. Reed emphasizes 
the importance of scientific feeding, the value 
of dairy herd-improvement associations, the 
benefits to be derived from the proved-sire 
system, and the need for improved pastures 
and better quality hay and other roughage. 


Much of Interest to Milk Trade 


Of particular interest to the milk distrib- 
uting trade are those sections of the report 
dealing with dairy research and market milk 
investigations. The report states that in the 
processing of evaporated milk “If, in the 
place of the usual forewarming at 95 deg. C., 
the milk is forewarmed momentarily to 140 
deg., the resulting evaporated milk is so 
sterilized to heat that the concentration may 
be increased to as much as 32 per cent ot 
milk solids.” 


The report shows that when homogenized 
milk is pasteurized, the same normal reduc- 
tion in curd tension occurs. As in the case 
of homogenizing unpasteurized milk, the re- 
port states also that the greater reductions 
in curd tension at the higher temperatures 


of homogenization are probably due to the 


combined effects of heat treatment and 


homogenization. 


Investigation showed that the higher the 
fat content of milk, the lower would be the 
curd tension of the milk as a result of the 
homogenization process. No material change 
using a two- 


in results was obtained by 


stage homogenizer instead of single-stage 


homogenization. 


The report states that homogenized milk 
is more subject to the, development of off 
flavor due to exposure to sunlight than the 
corresponding pasteurized milk. Homogen- 
ized milk is less subject to the development 
of an oxidized flavor due to the contamina- 
tion of the copper than is the corresponding 
pasteurized milk. 


20 


Quality Improvement Progresses 


Data obtained so far indicate that insofar 
as oxidized flavor is concerned the feed of 
the cow does not play as important a role 
as has previously been reported by other 
investigators. Surveys made by the Bureau 
indicate that, mainly because of more efficient 
equipment, higher speed machinery and more 
of milk 
handled per plant in the larger sized plants 
is about 50 per cent higher than the quantity 
handled at the time of a similar survey that 


labor saving devices, the quality 


was made about ten years ago. 

Copies of this report may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at ten cents each. 


ee 


MORE ORDERS AMENDED 





Advanced Milk Returns in Effect in 
Certain Iowa-Illinois Areas 


Washington, D. C.—The Department of 
Agriculture has announced amended federal 
milk marketing order for the Quad Cities 
area effective December 15. This marketing 
area includes Davenport and Bettendorf, 
Iowa, and Rock Island and Moline, Ill. 

Milk prices paid to dairy farmers under 
the amended order are tied to the average 
price nearby condensery plants pay for milk. 
Class 1 (fluid) milk is fixed at 70 cents 
above the condensery price, and Class 2 milk 
(for cream) at 25 cents above. Class 3 milk 
(for ice cream, condensed, etc.) is equal to 
the average condensery paying price, and 
Class 4 milk (for butter) is based on a re- 
vised butter price schedule. 

It is estimated that the amended order in- 
creases Class 1 milk from $2.10 to $2.90, 
Class 2 from $1.50 to $2.45, Class 3 from 
$1.76 to $2.20, and Class 4 from $1.38 to 
$1.50 a hundred pounds. 

Also effective on the same date was an 
amended federal order for the Dubuque, 
establishing producer prices 
geared to the average price nearby conden- 
sery plants pay for milk. Class 1 milk is set 
at 70 cents a hundred pounds above the con- 
densery price, and Class 2 milk at 25 cents 
above. Class 3 milk is equal to the average 
condensery paying price, and Class 4 milk is 
based on a revised cheese formula. 

It is estimated that the new order in- 
creases Class 1 milk from $2.24 to $2.90, 
Class 2 from $1.79 to $2.45, Class 3 from 
$1.76 to $2.20, and Class 4 from $1.38 to 
$1.92 a hundred pounds. 

—<—-- 


KEHOE FIRM CHANGES NAME 


lowa, area 





Lester D. Kehoe announces the formation 
of the Lester Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 
1 East 42nd St., New York City, to continue 
the handling of milk, ice cream, food and 
chemical processing equipment (exclusive of 
refrigerating machinery) as formerly con- 
ducted by him for the past seventeen years 
as a department of the Robert P. Kehoe 
Machinery Co. 





Marks Fiftieth Year 


Coming Dairy Industry Week at Iowa 
State College Is the Golden Anni- 
versary Short Course 


Ames, Iowa.—Dairy Industry Week at the 
Iowa State College here takes on new signi- 
ficance this year for it is the Fiftieth An- 
niversary Short Course, the first having been 
held in the fall of the year 1892. 


A full program has been prepared in which 
many guest speakers will assist in addition to 
the regular staff members of the college. 
Separate full programs for the entire week 
will be offered in butter, ice cream and mar- 
ket milk. A two-day program will again be 
offered this year for those persons engaged 
in milk control or inspection work. In addi- 
tion there will be offered a special one-day 
course in skimmilk and buttermilk drying. 


With the tremendous interest in diversion 
problems and with possibilities of even greater 
influences upon the industry growing out of 
the war, it is natural that emergency prob- 
lems will receive special attention. In addi- 
tion to discussing these quotations, practical, 
timely discussions of the newer developments 
in the various fields of the dairy industry will 
also be presented. 


Comprehensive Program Arranged 


In the special and complete program offered 
in each field, discussions and demonstrations 
will be presented in each topic by men with 
special qualifications. Every Dairy Industry 
Week visitor will be given an opportunity to 
ask questions, participate in the discussions 
and seek the answers to his own particular 
problems from the short course instructors 
and the fellow members of his group. 


“Last year,” said Prof. C. A. Iverson, Head 
of the Dairy Industry Department, “326 
dairy plant managers and employees took part 
in Dairy Industry Week. It is even more 
important this year to take advantage of the 
opportunity of thinking and talking with com- 
petent people in the field as to how the 
problems connected with the dairy business 
can best be met. Dairy Industry Week offers 
an opportunity to obtain competent and sym- 
pathetic counsel as to how each dairy enter- 
prise can not only meet the present emer- 
gency, but become a more effective part in it. 


“Twenty-five years ago in 1917 the em- 
phasis was definitely on food production and 
the slogan ‘Food Will Win The War’ was on 
everyone’s tongue,” continued Prof, Iverson. 
“The cereals, such as wheat and corn, re- 
ceived nearly as much thought as did guns 
and munitions. In the present emergency, 
food is just as important but the emphasis 
has changed from wheat and corn to dairy 
products, eggs and meat products. This fact 
not only brings to the dairy industry new 
opportunities but new responsibilities as well. 
It is highly important that those engaged in 
the industry remain ‘tuned in’ to the newest 
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developments in the field and utilize every 
opportunity to keep abreast of the times. The 
Golden Anniversary Dairy Industry Week 
at the Iowa State College offers an excellent 
opportunity to get up to date.” 
_——_—= > —__ 


BORDEN 1941 ESTIMATES 





Montague Expects Net of $1.85 to $1.90 
Per Share for Year 


Estimated net income of The Borden Com- 
pany for 1941 is placed by President Theodore 
G. Montague at between $1.85 and $1.90 per 
share, compared with $1.72 last year. These 
figures are presented in a statement accom- 
panying the final dividend payment today for 
1941, which is the 127th in a series of con- 
tinuous stockholders during 
each of the past forty-three years. The divi- 
dend is at the rate of fifty cents per share. 


payments to 


Previously, during the year, the company 
paid thirty cents per share on each of the 
regular dividend dates. 
paid’ during this year was $1.40, which is 


The total dividend 


the same as paid last year. 


statement Mr. Montague said, 


“Fluid milk operations, particularly in New 


In _ his 


York and Chicago, continue to give unsatis- 
factory results. Other divisions of the com- 
pany, most of which have been enlarged and 
further diversified during recent years, have 
shown marked progress during 1941.” 


—o— 2 


CURTAIL HOME DELIVERIES 








Indianapolis, Ind—Conferences between 
dairy farmers, distributors and the Indiana 
Farm Bureau are being held here for the 
purpose of considering a plan whereby milk 
and other dairy products would be delivered 
to Indianapolis consumers only every other 
day, with no deliveries on Sunday, for dura- 
tion of the war. 


Ind. Silver Anniversary 
Special Features and Prominent Speak- 
ers Planned for the Twenty-Fifth 
Annual Convention of Hoosiers 


Plans have been completed for the Silver 
Anniversary Convention of the Indiana Man- 
ufacturers of Dairy Products, an associa- 
tion of milk distributors, manufacturers of 
ice cream, evaporated milk, condensed milk, 
butter and cheese, to be held in the Claypool 
Hotel, Ind., January 27, 28 
and 29. Others attending will be the asso- 
ciate members, educators, laboratory tech- 


Indianapolis, 


nicians, fieldmen, plant managers and dairy 
publication representatives. 


founded in 1917, 
when problems confronted the dairy industry 
during World War No. 1. This year the 
industry will again be concerned with prob- 
lems as the result of the present world-wide 
conflict. 


The organization was 


A well-balanced, diversified list of sub- 
jects will be presented and discussed by 
specialists drawn from the respective fields 
of the industry. The speakers selected are 
from various sections of the nation. 


As a starter the opening evening the 
“Hoosier Wild Cats,” an organization of 
supplymen, will entertain the manufacturers 
with an elaborate show and program to be 
held in the Riley Room of the Claypool 
Hotel. At the same time, the Milk Founda- 
tion of Indianapolis, the milk distributors’ 
organization, as hosts to the State Conven- 


tion, will entertain the ladies. 


Wednesday, January 28, the convention 
will be opened and presided over by Presi- 
dent Charles D. Weissert, 
Schlosser Brothers, Plymouth, Ind. 


manager of 
Main 





features of the morning program will be an 


address by Governor Henry F. Schricker, 
and an address, “Know Your Costs” by 
Mr. Fred Preston; Regional Accountant for 
Borden’s Dairy and. Ice Cream Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Wednesday there will be sec- 
tional programs for discussions of practical 
problems facing divisions of the industry. 
The sectional meetings are divided into: 1. 
Sales and Advertising for Milk and Ice 
Cream; 2. Butter and Manufactured Prod- 
ucts (evaporated, condensed milk, cheese 
and dry skimmilk) ; and 3. Plant and Labora- 
tory. Outstanding leaders have been secured 
to conduct these sectional discussions. 

In the afternoon all sectional meetings will 
convene in a general session to hear Dr. J. 
Raymond Schultz of Indianapolis present 
“All-out For Freedom—Or Slavery.” 

Thursday morning general sessions will be 
concerned with the resolutions to be adopted 
as determined from the reports of the De- 
fense and Resolutions Committees of the As- 
sociation. The part the consumer, the pro- 
ducer and the army have in the Dairy In- 
dustry will be discussed. Some open time 
is being allowed to present last minute Fed- 
eral regulations and state recommendations 
affecting the conservation of rubber, sugar 
regulations, etc. The Thursday luncheon 
program will opportunity for 
members and friends of the Association to 
hear one of the nation’s outstanding humor- 


present an 


ists, philosophers and public speakers, Tom 

Collins, Kansas City, Mo., who will present 

the address, “Successful Worry.” 
Se 





NEW POWDERED MILK PLANT 


Juneau, Wis.—It is reported that the Pro- 
ducers Co-operative Association will build 
and operate a powdered milk products plant 
to cost approximately $50,000 with equipment. 








Stoelting Agitator 


Stoelting Straightaway Can Washer 


Manufactured with either a single phase, 
».C. motor and shipped complete with overload switch. 
agitating paddles instead of two. 

We fully guarantee our agitator to give service and satisfaction. 


onger, 


it 


is necessary to use 





four 





Improved - Chainless - Stirring - 
Forking - Traveling — Most Sani- 
tary Agitator on the Market 


It will run quietly—stop any 
place in the vat you want it to— 
reverse without any lost motion 
—stir and fork curd as well as, 
if not better than. any other make 
of agitator—it will clean out the 
corners in your vat. Since the 
cutting of the curd is to obtain 
uniform cubes, too much emphasis 
cannot be laid in accurate cutting. 
If. you will cut your curd carefully 
leaving no long strips we will 
guarantee a better yiel@ with our 
agitating paddles than any other 
make on the market. This will 
also eliminate acid spots in finished 
cheese. With our special forking 
shoes, curd is forked uniformly 
from top to the bottom. Proof 
of this is that very small pieces of 
curd are found all the way through 
the curd and not all lying on the 
bottom of the vat. It has two 
speeds, high and low. Carriage 
may be stopped by placing shifting 
lever in neutral. 
three phase, or 32, or 110 Volt 
For vats 18 feet or 


Only low-priced washer that has an 


water is used only and exclusively on the outside of the can. 


water pre-rinse prevents formation of 
surfaces of the milk can. 
arranged 
in case 
covers 


Drive clutch so 
that it will slip 
damaged cans and 


are placed in the washer. 


Valve levers made pfac- 
tically trouble-proof. All 
valves on outside of the 


machine—easy to get at for 
Can turn- 
quietly 


renewing seats. 
over handles cans 
and gently — no can ever 
damaged. Sides of washer 
easily removed and every 
part can be reached and 


removed without special tools. Exhaust 


of all our washers. Fan operated by 1/10 H. P. motor. 


by % H. P. Master Geared Head Motor. 
Alemite Lubrication. 
wide— feet 2 inches high. 


outside wash where the 
Cold 
milk stone on the inside 





fan furnished in the stack 
Jasher driven 
All steel cut gears used. 
Overall dimensions—12 feet long—30 inches 
Diameter of stack 14 inches. 


STOELTING BROTHERS COMPANY, Kiel, Wis. 
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Sets New Dairy Goals 


Department of Agriculture Calls for 


Heavy Production Boost — Grants 


Loans to Cooperatives 


Washington, D. C.—Estimated totals of 
cheese, evaporated milk and dry skimmilk 
needed to meet war-time needs in 1942, and 
plans for the expansion of processing fa- 
cilities to them, were announced 
December 22 by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


produce 


In connection with plant expansion, the 


Department announced that it is prepared 
to extend assistance, in obtaining priorities 
and in financing, to cooperatives which want 
to increase their facilities and which are 
approved by the newly-created Agricultural 
Marketing Administrator. Assistance on a 
similar basis will be given privately owned 
plants with 


respect to priorities and tax 


amortization. 
“Our 1942 milk 
billion pounds provides for an increase of 
8 billion pounds over 1941 and 14 billion 
pounds over 1940,” Secretary Wickard said. 
“This production can provide for increased 


production goal of 125 


use of milk and its products by our civilian 
population and armed forces, and also take 
care of the supplies of dairy products we 
have promised to send to Great Britain under 
the Lend-Lease program. Processing facili 
ties to turn out the needed quantities of cer- 
tain dairy products must be made available, 
however, and the program which is being 
announced today should make it possible to 
get them.” 


Details of the Increases 
The Department has estimated that 1942 
production should be at least 3,500,000,000 
(82,000,000 cases) of 
525,000,000 pounds of dry 


for human 


pounds evaporated 
skimmilk 
900,000,000 


pounds of American cheese. This will repre- 


milk; 


consumption; and 


sent increases over the estimated 1941 pro- 
duction of 20 per cent for evaporated milk, 
46 per cent for dry skimmilk and 33. per 


cent for American cheese. 


516 Westchester Avenue 








DIRECT RETAIL OUTLET FOR 


QUALITY 
Milk and Milk Products 


L. DAITCH & CO., Inc. 


New York City 


Officials of the Department say that it 
will apparently be impossible ‘to obtain’ all 
of the needed increases in production from 
present plants, many of which have already 
been stepped up to peak production. En- 
larged plant facilities must be provided in 


areas where additional milk can be made 
available for the production of the needed 
products. All of the milk products being 
purchased for Lend-Lease use require the 
delivery of whole milk to plants from farms. 
In numerous areas where farmers normally 
deliver their milk to plants in the form of 
cream, they can shift to the delivery of 
whole milk. In many of these areas there 
are not now enough facilities to process the 


whole milk which can be delivered. 
Oe 


LINDBACK HONORS EMPLOYEES 


C. R. Lindback, president of Abbott’s 
Dairies in Philadelphia is shown in the ac- 
Mrs. 
Marie Revell into the company’s 25 Year 
Club 

Mrs. 
South 


companying picture as he welcomes 


Abbotts 
twenty- 


Revell, office manager of 


Philadelphia Branch, and 
completed 
Abbotts, 
were admitted into the club membership at 
its Fifth 


six men, each of whom has 


twenty-five years of service with 


Annual Dinner, December Ist. 





With these twenty-seven new members the 


club numbers one hundred and fifty men and 
women who have been with Abbotts a total 
of 4,545 years. Each new member received 
the club’s gold pin and a certificate of mem- 


bership. 


WASHINGTON STATE CONFERENCE 


H. A. Bendixen, Associate Professor, De- 
partment of Dairy Husbandry, announced 
that during the week of February 23 to 
28, 1942, there will be held the annual State 
College of Washington Institute ‘of Dairy- 
ing, a conference on practical and scientific 
matter for experienced men interested in the 
various phases of the dairy industry. The 
conference each year has been attracting a 
large attendance from all parts of the north- 
west, and it is expected that there will be a 
very large gathering again this year. 

Along with the Institute of Dairying there 
are held prepared sample scoring contests 
for butter, ice cream, decorated ice cream, 
cheddar and cottage 
contests for butter and market milk. The 
prepared sample contests are open to the 
world and products 
After the scores have 


cheese and surprise 


have been attracting 


from many states. 
been placed on these products by competent 
judges, the operators in attendance at the 
Institute have contests in judging samples 


entered by 


themselves and by others and 
to compare their scores with those of the 
official judges, which is a valuable feature 
for the operators. A cream grading contest 
is also held. 

There is keen interest in these contests 
and the dairy machinery and supply houses 
as well as the dairy publications have been 
providing the many valuable prizes. 

— ——e—tee 


MOORE’S DAIRY TO EXPAND 


Meadville, Pa.- 


for the Moore’s Dairy awarding of contracts 


Plans have been completed 


fot construction of a large addition to the 
company’s milk and dairy products plant. It 
is estimated that the improvements will cost 
more than $25,000 with equipment. 

i pinto ena ae 


NEW DRIED MILK PLANT 
North Wilkesboro, N. by 


that a large plant for the manufacture of pow- 


It is reported 


dered milk will be built by the Coble inter- 
ests. Securing of materials for building and 
been assured according to 


Cranor of North Wilkesboro. 


equipment has 


Mayor MH. A. 








CREAM, 





Knowledge of Dry Skimmilk Prices Now is Im- 
portant in Operating 
Marketing Orders For the New York Area. 
Market Quotations and Comments on 
DRY SKIMMILK AND OTHER CON- 
CENTRATED MILKS are available regularly each 
week in the TUESDAY edition of our daily 


* a 
Producers’ Price - Current 
SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 
Subscription Price 
This Issue Weekly 
URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


173 CHAMBERS STREET 
Upon Receipt of Check You Will Be placed immediately on 
Mailing List 


Under the Federal-State Milk 
FLUID 


$2.50 veer 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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$2.82 For Nov. Milk 


(Continued from Page 8) 
The lineup was as follows: Dela- 
\ are, Madison, Chenango, Oneida, St. Law- 
Orange, Cortland, Jefferson, Otsego 
Dutchess. The latter was a newcomer, 
displacing Herkimer. The top ten deliveries 
ere worth $4,717,122.60 at the uniform price. 


paces. 


rence, 


“New York’s pool deliveries were worth 


$9,039,504.99 at the uniform price, again sur- 


passing the total farm return from the entire 
pool twelve months ago. New York ac- 
counted for 320,549,822 pounds of milk, or 
77.27 per cent of the pool. 


} 


Pennsylvania de- 
ered 13.96 per cent for a return at the uni- 
form price of $1,632,353.95. Vermont's con- 
tribution of 18,368,697 pounds was 4.43 per 
cent of the pool, while New Jersey was close 
by with 3.59 per cent. 
Massachusetts delivered lesser quantities. 


Connecticut and 


return,” Mr. Cla- 
showed two counties, Cay- 


“The county-by-county 
dakis concluded, “ 
uga in- New York and Wayne in Pennsyl- 
with rises in value in excess of 100 


per cent over last November’s pool. 


vania, 
Twenty 
two other counties in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont had gains of 50 
per cent or higher. The calculation of the 
county gains did not include 
pool the outside unpriced milk and they are, 

re fore, 


in last year’s 
somewhat higher than the actual 
net increases.” 


Forecasts $2.74 for December 


rise of nearly 40 per cent in farm income 
December milk as compared with the 

turn from December deliveries a year ago 
was in prospect on the basis of Mr. Cladakis’ 
stimate of $2.74 as the December price. “Th« 


stimated price,” the administrator said, “is 


based upon the probability that December 


deliveries will amount to approximately 
450,000,000 pounds and will be at least 10 


cent over last December’s volume. 


lf both the forecasts of price and produc- 
January 14, the New 
rk pool will return dairy farmers $12,- 
330,000 at the uniform price. 


are confirmed by 
. 
Such a return 
ild be more than $3,500,000 more than last 
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December’s deliveries yielded at the then uni- 
form price of $2.16 a hundredweight. An 
increase of $3,500,000 is equivalent to a gain 
of nearly 40 per cent. 


“The estimated price, which is expected to 
vary somewhat from the actual uniform price 
that will be computed next month, is fifty- 
eight cents a hundredweight over last De- 
cember’s rate.” 


January Class 1 and 2-A Prices 


Cladakis has an- 
following minimum prices for 


Administrator N. J. 
nounced the 
3.5 per cent milk in the basic zone, handled 
in the New York City federal-state market- 
ing area, for the under 


month of January 


revisions placed in effect November Ist. 


Class 1 $3.11 per 100 Ibs. 
Class 1, Relief | es - 
Class 1, Outside, Non-Fed. — _ 
Class 2-A 2.23 ' 





*The price of Class 2-A is subject to a plus 
skimmilk adjustment. The price of Class 1 Out- 
side Non-Federal shall be 20c per 100 Ibs. plus 
the uniform price computed pursuant to Section 
927.4 (a). The skimmilk adjustment is to be 
computed and announced not later than Feb. 5. 


December Minimum Milk Prices 


The market administrator also announced 


minimum prices and butterfat differentials 


in effect for the month of December in the 
New 


by classes 


York City area for 3.5 per cent milk 
handlers from pro- 
201-210 mile zone: 


received by 


ducers at plants in the 





Price Per point 
per hutterfat 
Class ewt.* differential 
I $3.11 .04 
I (relief) 2.54 04 
I (Outside, non-Fed.) 20F 04 
[I-A 2.944 069 
11-B 2.674 061 
Il-c 2.439 069 
iif 2.329 067 
IV-A 1.845 O37 
IV-B 74 053 
*Skimmilk adjusiment $.544 ! hile ! the 
prices listed 
*Plus uniform price for D mber, 194 


November Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator N. J. Cladakis has an 
nounced a uniform price for the 
November of $2.82 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 per 
cent milk received from plants 


201 to 210 mile zone under the federal 


month of 


producers at 


in the 





state orders regulating the handling of milk 
in the New York Metropolitan Marketing 
Area. This is Ze above October and 65c 
above November, 1940. 


Sheffield November Milk Price 


Shefheld Farms Co., Inc., 
cash price for 3.5 per 


announces a net 
cent milk delivered 
during November of $2.81 per 100 Ibs. after 
deduction of le for association and bargain- 
This 
compared with an figure of 
$2.74 and a 1940 rate of $2.17. 
The price applies to the 201-210 mile zone. 


ing agency dues and advertising tax. 
October net 
November, 


League November Pool Prices 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return to pro- 
ducers for November was $2.75 per 100 Ibs. 
201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable October figure 
was $2.67. The 
$2.16. This 


location plus 


for 3.5 per cent milk in the 
November, 1940 price was 
includes an average city and 
differential of 3c. Grade A 
premiums where earned are in addition. 
November Milk Receipts 
NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
——40-Qt. Cans———_ 


Milk Cream Cond. 
November, 1941 3,161,313 94,067 36,678 
November, 1940 3,131,049 108,383 30,631 
October, 1941 3,397,641 107,690 42,689 
October, 1940 3,216,273 122,949 36.924 
Jan.-Nov., 1941 3 52,190 1,345,896 516,426 
Jan.-Nov., 1940 34,230,098 1,371,279 465,275 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 


——40-Qt. Cans———_ 

Milk Cream Cond. 

November, 1941 718,358 15,262 9,409 
November, 1940 678,011 19.711 8.529 
October, 1941 756,438 18,496 11,441 
October, 1940 715.700 18,576 8.132 
Jan.-Nov., 1941 8.156.763 285,539 149,107 
Jan.-Nov 1940 7,758,657 256.069 117,223 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 





40-Qt. Cans——— 
Milk Cream Cond 
November, 1941 521.055 45.650 8.748 
November, 1940 09,918 45.042 6,708 
a) ber, 1941 945,059 10.356 
October, 1940 523.203 7.538 
Jan.-Nov 1941 5.901.179 1 209 
Jan.-Nov 1940 »,601,475 83,987 
= ee 





Thief River Falls, Minn 
lish a Land O° Lakes central buttermilk dry 


ing plant to serve creameries in this section 


Plans to estab 


of the state have been approved. 
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STAINLESS SPONGES 


for all 
Dairy Maintenance 


Saves labor. 
Prolongs life of equipment. 
Lasts longer. 
No shedding of injurious splinters. 
Priced to guarantee you real economy 
in your maintenance costs. 


For further information write today. 


216 North Clinton Street CHICAGO, ILL” 
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RATES: ‘‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
560 words; 2c for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5¢ a word ($1.00 mini- 


mum). Keyed ads, 15e extra to cover return 
postage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 




















POSITION WANTED 
POSITION WANTED—As plant mana 
ger or field man. Twenty-five years’ ex 
perience in the milk business. Understand 


New York and New Jersey Board of Health 





regulations. Can come on short notice. Box 
285, care this publication. 1-M-2 
ATTENTION—Can you use a man be- 


yond selective service age who has learned 
the answers to perplexing problems concern 
ing milk plant operation through years of 
experience, who has successfully managed the 
largest plants in the East, as well as groups 
of plants, and whose reputation in the in- 
dustry for loyalty and efficiency is 
to none? If so, contact me. Box 286, care 
this publication. 1-M 


POSITION WANTED—As milk tester 
or evaporated milk plant foreman. Twelve 
years’ experience as Mojonnier operator in 
evaporated milk plant. Familiar with stan- 
dardization of fluid milk, evaporated milk, 
cream and evaporated skim milk. Licensed 
Babcock tester. References. Box 283, care 
this publication. 1-M-2 


second 





SKIM MILK WANTED 

We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 
up per day. Will accept temporary 
rangement, but a 


cans 
a al 


is 


permanent arrangement 
preferred. Box 213, care this publication 
6-M-t.f. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—50, 100 and 200 gallon Stain- 
less Steel Pasteurizers; 6 it. to 9 ft. long 


Tubular Surface Coolers; Milwaukee and 
Mojonnier Fillers; 6 and 8 Wide Bottle 
Washers; 8000 Ib. LT. Heater; No. E-28, 


No. 32, No. 50 Motor Driven and No. 71 
Steam Driven De Laval Separators; 8 can 
MacKinley Straitaway Washer; 860 gallon 
Stainless Steel Holding Tank; 200, 330, 500 
and 3000 gallon Pfaudler Glass Lined Hold- 
ing Tanks; 1550 and 2200 gallon Stainless 
Steel Truck Tanks; Two Compartment T.C. 
Weigh Can 36 in. x 40 in.; Stainless Steel 
Weigh Can 30 in. x 60 in., 42 in. x 42 in. 
Copper Hot-Wells; 48 in. Nickel and Stain- 
less Steel Vacuum Pan; 3 ft. to 6 ft. Copper 
Vacuum Pans; 300 gallon Gaulin Late Type 
Stainless Steel Homogenizers, also other 
Homogenizers or Viscolizers; 28 in. x 60 in. 
Dry Milk Machine; Freezers, Pumps, etc. 
Write or wire your requirements. Lester 
Kehoe Machinery Corp., 1 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 1-M 





FOR SALE—Two Cherry-Burrell Sim- 
plex I. T. Milk each containing 
20—2 inch tubes 12 feet long. Used but in 
perfect condition. Box 274, care this pub- 
lication. 12-M-2 


Cor lers, 


FOR SALE—40 gallon, stainless steel 
jacketed, double-agitated Mojonnier cheese 
kettle—excellent condition ; 4 inch outlet. In- 
dian Dairies, Carlstadt, N. J. 1-M-B 








~ EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED—Second-hand cream _ cheese 
packaging machine of the Sharp Bros. or 
similar type. Pickrodt Cheese Co., Inc., 10 
W yckoff Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1-M 





MILK WANTED 


WAN TED—One tank of milk daily, New 
Jersey and Newark approved, for the year 
1942, commencing Jan. 1. What have you to 
offer? Box 284, care this publication. 1-M 











ANNOUNCES 





SHORT COURSES 
V. P. L. to Present Three Dairy Studies 
at Blacksburg Shortly 

















Blacksburg, Va.—Complete programs of 
the annual Short Courses in Dairy Manufac- 
turing presented by the Dairy Husbandry 
Department of Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
have lately been issued here. 

First on the list is the course in Market 
Milk Plant Operation, which runs from Fel 
ruary 3rd to 13th. 


of lectures and laboratory exercises has been 


A comprehensive series 


arranged to provide a broad schedule oi in- 
struction all 
mercial operation. 


in important phases of com- 
Similarly the ice cream making course, 
which runs from February 16th through the 
25th, provides intensive training in this field 
through lectures and laboratory exercises 


Last year the Short Courses were well 
attended by plant operators, ice cream and 
butter makers to broaden their knowledge 


of technical developments. 

Again this year a special three-day course 
covering testing for mold in cream and but- 
ter will be given March 3rd to 5th if appli 
cations are received from not less than five 
persons, 

Registration 
student 


fee of $2.00 is charged each 
of and the 
laboratory manual covering market milk and 


in each these courses, 
ice cream making studies is made available 
to each at a charge of $3.00. 

blanks 


obtained 


The 


information 


ve 


and full 
the V. 


instruction 


Application 


may be from Dairy 
staff for the 
as follows: Prof. C. W. Hold 
Head of the Department; C. L 
Fleschman, Dairy Manufacturing Specialist ; 
Cc. 4 


Department. 
courses is 
away, 
Flora, Instructor in Dairying: and 
F, S. Orcutt, Assistant Professor of Biology 


Visiting speakers will talk about each event. 





N. Y. MILK PRICES 
Unsw.cond “ ere aes agente a 
CASE CASE SWEETND.BULK whole milk DRY SKIMMILK Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 
CONDENSED EVAPORATED CONDENSED 0% fat Spray —Hot Roller i 2 effect in New York City Area un 
Known br. Other br Known br. Other br. Skim crit. Wh.crit. 10-qt. can. Knownbr.Otherbr. Otherbr. Other br a — hes anes — Agreement 
DATE (case) (case) (case) (case) price lb. price Ib. fob. factory Lb Lb Human Feed De : us analers n  figurir returns 
Dec. 1 15.96 ( ‘ 10@ 3.75|6% @6%2|1010 103 9 y 14 @143/134@14 123@13 a 93 
=. @5.90 ‘ 103.854 70 @ 3.75\6% @6%|104@10))9.25@9.75 14 @144/133@14 1124013 @9% Price Per poi 
~ 3 a 0 i) 8 70@ 3.75\6% @6%/10,@104)9 “9.75\14 @14 #14 123@13 a 9%, , per butterf 
* 15.9 0 10 3.854 70@3.75\6% @644/105@105 9 i) 14 W114 114 |123@13 , taee cw different 
“ ; at 0 0 41 85% 0@ 3.75'6% @6'44/101@1048 9 19.7514 @14 skai4 °23@13 "1 $3.11 .04 
“ 6 “5.90 ou 5.4 854 70 @ 3.75|6% @6%4/104% 104 9 1.75/14 @141)138@14 |123@13 ‘ 2.54 04 
hd 8 a 90 0 8 0@a 75|6% @6%/104,41603'9 1.75/14 ] 14 4 123@13 |9% ) 207« 04 
» 2» @ 5.90 ‘ 10 3.8 0@ 3.75|6% @6% 104410819 09.75|144@15 |14 @ 128@13 19% 944 069 
~ 486 a 90 ( 40) 5 70a 75|\6%@6! 1064041038 9 09.75\|144@15 \|14 @ @13 |\9% 2.674 061 
“ 41 “@5.90 0% 5.40 s 70@ 3.75\6% @6%|1040@ 1038/9 1.75'144@15 |14 @ 23@13 {9% 2.429 069 
- 33 a ” ( ». 40 s 70@ 75\6% @6'14/104@104'9.25@9.75\'144@15 |14 @ 23@13 |9% 2.329 067 
- F a 5.90 ‘ $0) 854 70@ 7516% @644/10,@103 9 19 144915 14 @ “#i3 "1 1.845 0 
- @5.90 ».40 3.854 0@ 3.75|6% @6'|104@108/9.25@9.75 1484 14 @ 124@13|9%@ 2.174 053 
“ 4 “@5.90'5.304 10 S54 70@3.75\6% @6! 104@104/9.2 ».7 1444 14 @ 124@13'93@99-10 *Skimmilk adjustment included in above cla 
> a5.90 ( 10 3.5804 0@ 3.75\6% @6%|105@103)9.2 7 $4@15 |14 @ 124@13\93@9 9-10 prices 3.54 
* 48 @5.90 0 40 S54 3.70 @ 3.7516% @6 14/10} @104/9.25@9.75,144@15 14 @ 123@13 93@99-10 *Plus uniform price for December 41 
~ 15.90 103.854 70 @ 3.7516% @6'2|104@ 104 9 75,/144@ 14 @ 123@13199@99-10llacx - : wanes ji 
“ 90 “5.90 1 s5@ 70 @ 3.75|6% @6% 1104 @ 104/9.25 75\144@15 (14 @ 124@13 93 @99-10 man & ares Receipts at N.Y.C.&Metrop. An 
- 2 a 0 0 40 85 70@ 3.75\6% @6 42/1040 1059 1444 14 @ 123@13 |9%@10 Statistics of U 5S. Dept of Agriculture) 
” a5.90 0 19 3.804 104 6% @6'2/105@103)/9.2 14}@ 14 @ 123413 '9%@10 Milk } Sead ao cone a 
. 24 oe os 0 ‘ 40 $34 . 7043 6%@ 6 12/1044 104 9.2 44@15 |14 @ 123@13 9% @10 al : ya ot Rp 4. 2,952 36,678 
hd 26 @5.90 045.40 3.854 3.70 @ 3.7516% @6%/104 @103 9.2 143@ 14 @ 9% @10 _e Sout, 59 17,690 10,329 42.63 
“97 5.90 0% 5.40'3.85 4 70@ 3.75|6% @6 4/10} @ 104 9.254 144@ 44 9 910 ra : 36.190 418,308 5,869 49,46 
* @ 5.90) 5.3005.40 3.854 3.70@3.75|6% @6'2 1040 10)/9.25@9 143@1 14 @ 10 @ July 3,298,944 124,032 re 4 oom 
* 30 @5.90 3074 5.40'3.854 70 @ 3.7516% @6 14/104 @104/9 29 144@ 14 @ 10 @ 5 7 3307, 56.082 14,732 57,478 
wm 75.90 oa 40 854 70@ 3.75'6% @6%/103}@103/9 t 144@ 14 @ 10 @ June o» 7,353 145 996 15,917 61,394 
- = May 3,317,605 152.974 7,577 58,578 
Tot&A 5.90 8 73 6.38 10.38 9.50 14.6 13.94 9.82 Apr 3.182.199 140.839 5 344 55 978 


Statistical Review of the New York Market for December, 1941 
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AMERICAN MILK Review 
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When a customer writes in that his CP Compressor “has 
run 10 hours daily for eleven years without one cent for 
repair parts” ... it’s not mews. Such experiences are 
typical, Why? Because, for more than 45 years, Quality 
Construction has been the guiding principle in designing 
and manufacturing CP Refrigeration Systems. 


Furthermore, as manufacturers of both refrigerating and 
processing equipment, CP provides a single, undivided 
responsibility. Whether your particular job calls for a 
Self-Contained Unit or a Compressor with a Condenser 
separate .. . an Evaporative Condenser . . . a Flash Cooler 
for Sweet Water...CP has it. And CP Engineers are 
especially qualified to recommend ideal combinations of 
processing and refrigerating equipment. 


To be sure of getting the most out of your present or 
future refrigeration system, check up with a CP Refrig- 
" eration Engineer. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
1243 West Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 

Branches: Atlanta - Boston « Buffalo - Chicago « Dallas : Denver 

Kansas City - Los Angeles - Minneapolis - New York - Omaha 

Philadelphia - Portland, Oregon - Salt Lake City - San Francisco 
Seattle - Toledo - Waterloo, lowa 

CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 

267 King Street, West, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, LTD. 
Avery House, Clerkenwell Green, London, E. C. 1, England 








voluntary 
pay-roll 
allotment 
plan helps defend America today 


hel ps workers provide for the future 


helps build future buying power 





This is no charity plea. It is a sound business proposition that 
vitally concerns the present and future welfare of your company, 
your employees, and yourself. 


During the post-war period of readjustment, you may be faced 
with the unpleasant necessity of turning employees out into a 
confused and cheerless world. But you, as an employer, can do 
something now to help shape the destinies of your people. 
Scores of business heads have adopted the Voluntary Pay-roll 
Allotment Plan as a simple and easy way for every worker in 
the land to start a systematic and continuous Defense Bond 
savings program, 


Many benefits . . . present and future. tt is 
more than a sensible step toward reducing the ranks of the 
post-war needy. It will help spread financial participation in 
National Defense among all of America’s wage earners. 

The widespread use of this plan will materially retard infla- 
tion. It will “store” part of our pyramiding national income 
that would otherwise be spent as fast as it’s earned, increasing 
the demand for our diminishing supply of consumer goods. 

And don’t overlook the immediate benefit .. . 
defense materials, quickly, continuously, willingly. 


money for 


Let’s do it the American way! America’s talent for 
working out emergency problems, democratically, is being 
tested today, As always, we will work it out, without pressure 
or coercion ... in that old American way; each businessman 
strengthening his own house; not waiting for his neighbor to do 
it. That custom has, throughout history, enabled America to 
get things done of its own free will. 


In emergencies, America doesn’t do things 
‘*hit-or-miss.’’ |We would get there eventually if we 
just left it to everybody’s whim to buy Defense Bonds when they 
thought of it. But we're a nation of businessmen who under- 
stand that the way to get a thing done is to systematize the oper- 
ation. That is why so many employers are getting back of this 
Voluntary Savings Plan. 
‘ Like most efficient systems, it is amazingly simple. All you 
have to do is offer your employees the convenience of having 
a fixed sum allotted, from each pay envelope, to the purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The employer holds these funds in a separate 
bank account, and delivers a Bond to the employee each time 
his allotments accumulate to a sufficient amount. 

Each employee who chooses to start this savings plan decides 
for himself the denomination of the Bonds to be purchased and 
the amount to be allotted from his wages each pay day. 


DSS-BP-1 “- 












How big does a company have to be? From 
three employees on up. Size has nothing to do with it. It works 
equally well in stores, schools, publishing houses, factories, or 
banks. This whole idea of pay-roll allotment has been evolved 
by businessmen in cooperation with the Treasury Department. 
Each organization adopts its own simple, efficient application 
of the idea in accordance with the needs of its own set-up 


No chore at all. The system is so simple that A, T. & T. 
uses exactly the same easy card system that is being used by 
hundreds of companies having fewer than 25 employees! It is 
simple enough to be handled by a check-mark on a card each 
pay day. 


Plenty of help available. Although this is your plan 
when you put it into effect, the Treasury Department is ready 
and willing to give you all kinds of help. Local civilian com- 
mittees in 48 States are set up to have experienced men work 
with you just as much as you want them to, and no more. 

Truly, about all you have to do is to indicate your willingness 
to get your organization started. We will supply most of the 
necessary material, and no end of help. 


The first step is to take a closer look. Sending in 
the coupon in no way obligates you to install the Plan. It will 
simply give you a chance to scrutinize the available material and 
see what other companies are already doing. It will bring you 
samples of literature explaining the benefits to employees and 
describing the various denominations of Defense Savings Bonds 
that can be purchased through the Plan. 

Sending the coupon does nothing more than signify that you 
are anxious to do something to help keep your people off relief 
when defense production sloughs off; something to enable all 
wage earners to participate in financing Defense; something to 
provide tomorrow’s buying power for your prod- 
ucts; something to get money right now for guns 
and tanks and planes and ships. 

France left it to “hit-or-miss” . . > and missed. 
Now is-the time for you to act! Mail the coupon 
or write Treasury Department, Section A, 709 
Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


FREE -NO OBLIG: 









Treasury Department, Section A, 
709 Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the free kit of material being used by 


companies that have i Hed the Vol y Defense 
Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan. 





Name 
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AIDING THE INFANTILE PARALYSIS FIGHT 


A Pretty Young New Yorker Does Her Bit to Swell the 1942 Campaign 
Fund at the Rockefeller Center Mile O’Dimes Booth 
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